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Pick of the Week 


The NHL turns 75 years 
old. Let the celebration be- 
gin. See special sports pullout 
section. 
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Northern Essex Community College 


“Awash In red 


WITH THE HOLIDAY spirit in the air, Pauline Kellan of North Andover 
chooses pointsettias from Nunan’s Garden Center in Georgetown. 


DCE waivers to stay 
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Mandatory placement 


Incoming students must take remedial courses 
if they receive low scores in assessment testing 


By MICHAEL B. PIERCE 
Observer Features Editor 


Letters of acceptance will read a little differ- 
ently this spring. ‘ 

They will now state that acceptance is 
based ona student’s completion of the re- 
quired assessment process and enrollment in 
any mandated developmental courses if, nec- 
essary. 

Changes have been made to NECC’s 
Mandatory Assessment and Planned Place- 
ment Policy (MAPP). 

Mandatory courses: In the past, if stu- 
dents fell below a certain level on assessment 
tests, they were advised to take basic courses 
in reading, writing or math. This has now 
changed, as students will be required to take 
these courses. 

If students score too low in any area, they 
will not be allowed to attend the college. 

“If a student scores too far below the 
current (testing) level, we wouldn’t admit 
that student,” said David Kelley, chairperson, 
division of instructional development, and 


chairperson for the MAPP committee. “We 
don’t have the facility to provide for them, 
but we do have services for students that are 
under prepared. 

“If students are failing, we’re wasting their 
time and money,” he said. 

John Dimitry, NECC president, said some 
people have tested at the third— to sixth— 
grade level. 

No admittance: “We can’t admit these 
students,” he said. “We don’t have the re- 
sources to help them.” 

The college, however, does make two 
exceptions to this policy. 

“Ifa person is hearing-impaired or if his/ 
her native language isn’t English, we will 
make exceptions,” he said. 

Students who began attending NECC this 
semester who didn’t take the mandatory 
courses will also be affected. 

“Students won’t be able to register for the 
spring (semester) until they have taken 
mandated courses,” Kelley said. “We will 
hold their registration.” 

(continued on page five) 


By ROBERT COMEAU 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Categorical tuition waivers for Division of 
Continuing Education (DCE) courses are 
safe for now. 

NECC President John Dimitry has an- 
nounced new categorical waiver regulations 
for the spring that spare DCE waivers and are 
in accord with recent guidelines from the 
Higher Education Coordinating Committee 
(HECC). 

Categorical tuition waivers exempt war 
and conflict-time veterans, senior citizens, 
Native Americans, many state employees and 
armed forces personnel from the tuition por- 
tion of their bill. 

In the past, tuition exempted students 
paid nothing for non-state funded, or DCE, 
courses because their cost contained no fees, 

Under the new regulations for the spring 
semester, tuition exempt students pay the 
same for day division or DCE courses and 
may save up to $504 per semester from their 
bill. 

Expect cuts: Dimitry said students should 
be aware DCE exemptions will -most likely 
not continue this fall semester and day ex- 
emptions could.end as well. 


Dimitry’s latest regulations are adeparture  ; 
~ discussing the: decision with those affected 


from his early decision to totally cut waivers 
from DCE courses. 

Veterans and service persons organization 
(VSO) president Dave Morin said he over- 
heard a conversation between two NECC 
administrators concerning. Dimitry’s initial 


a President alters policy, 
# but warns of fall cuts 


policy. 

Anend'to DCE waivers would have meant 
war-time veterans, among others, not paying 
for DCE courses would now face full tuition 
bills this spring. 

It's war: “I’m declaring war on President 
Dimitry (and the administration),” Morin 
said at an emergency VSO meeting. 

The veterans planned protests and plotted 
a course of action to combat Dimitry’s deci- 
sion. A press conference to garner support 
was planned. Lists of state representatives to 
contract in protest to the decision were passed 
out. Several veterans’ groups attended and 
promised support. 

In a press release, Morin said NECC vet- 
erans were never consulted or asked for input 
ona decision that affected their education. 

President of the student senate and stu- 
dent trustee John Hosty said no mention of 
the waiver issue came up during the last board 
of trustee’s meeting. 

Chairperson’ of budget committee and 
coordinator early .childhood- development; 
Judith Tye said she was in the dark concerning 


‘the president?s decision, as/was mest/of the 


rest of the campus. 

“Dirty pool”: Roger Dufresne; associate 
professor, department. of business adminis- 
tration and temporary-VSO adviser said, “Not 


was dirty pool.” 

In response to questions on ‘his lack of 
communication, Dimitry said, “What's to 
communicate? ‘Everyone would oppose. it. 

(continued on page seven) 


More at stake 


Security not only issue for nursing dept. 
in proposed move to Lawrence campus 


By HELEN UBINAS 
Observer Editor 


Despite their past decision not to voice their 
concerns about the 1992 move of four nursing 
programs to Lawrence, two instructors re- 
cently outlined their main problems with the 
change. 

Flora McLaughlin, coordinator, licensed 
practical nursing, and Joan Hagopian, coor- 
dinator, medical assistant program, said se- 
curity on the Lawrence campus isn’t their 
only concern. 

Instead, they point to educational con- 
cerns. These concerns range from increased 
transportation costs and decreased office space 
to the loss of duplicating machines and the 
segregation of Lawrence students in terms of 
student activities. 

While security is something they worry 
about, both said educational consequences 
are what they worry most about. 

Despite their belief that the move is edu- 
cationally unsound, McLaughlin said many 
are only concentrating on the safety issue. 

“There is a safety issue, but out of a 
thousand things, safety is one thousand,” she 
said. “Administration keeps hitting us with 
that concern about safety and what they’re 
really doing is turning it around to indicate 
that we’re afraid to go because there are 
Hispanics there.” 

Minority smokescreen: Both women 
cited a safety study done by Edward J. Higgins, 


coordinator, criminal justice, ina nine- block 
area in Lawrence. The study, done over a 
six-month period, concluded 2,116 incidents 
of violence occurred in the vicinity. 

“1 think when you’re talking about pro- 
grams that are predominately female, this is a 
concern,” McLaughlin said. “To say it’s be- 
cause Lawrence is highly Hispanic is wrong. If 
we were going to Brooklyn, N.Y., it would be 
the same thing. Wherever you go, it seems to 
me, you have to be concerned about safety.” 

She said a student has to fit the qualifica- 
tions of entry and nationality makes no dif- 
ference. 

“We've had Russians, Hispanics, Ecua- 
dorians and Lebanese in our programs,” she 
said. “We’re not against minorities. In fact, 
because the practical nurse is the bedside 
nurse, it would be a good idea to have more 
Latinos. Whoever that Latino is, has to meet 
the qualifications, so our going to Lawrence 
is not going to change that fact.” 

Hagopian agrees with the administrations 
stance on keeping Lawrence an integrated 
campus. 

Educational issues: “No one wants it to 
become a minority campus, including us,” 
she said. “The minute you say minority 
campus, you have a captive audience. They 
(administration) say that’s the reason we don’t 
want to go, but that isn’t the reason. As soon 
as you mention minority, everyone goes ape. 
They’re sending up a smokescreen and not 

(continued on page six) 
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Sad passing ers 


Spurk’s death leaves void at college 


NECC has not only lost a valuable teacher 
and colleague, but also a friend, who was 
always willing to give a little extra. 
John Spurk died recently after a long 
and courageous battle against cancer, 
and the loss of this dynamic person is felt 
deeply by faculty members and students. 


Spurk’s career spanned the course of 


three decades. He came to NECC with 
the intent of staying for only a year, but 
his love for the college and its students 
persuaded him to stay. 

He began his career at NECC in 1967 
as an assistant professor of history. In 
1969, he was appointed as the first 
chairperson of the division of liberal arts, 
and held this position for seven years. For 
two years, from’76 to’78, he was assistant 
dean of academic affairs before returning 
to teaching. Spurk also served as the 
chairperson for the accreditation com- 
mittee. 

Spurk has made many contributions 


— Observer Editorial 


to NECC. He was an active in the Faculty 
Association and the All College Council. 
He helped in writing the constitutions 
for these groups as well as the student 
government constitution. 

Above all, his most outstanding 
contribution was his love of teaching and 
his affection for his students. He was 
sympathetic to their needs and made 
himself available to them. He frequently 
went above and beyond the call of duty 
in giving to the college. 

John Spurk wasa teacher anda leader, 
and as such has become a part of NECC 
history.He will be sorely missed. 

The John H. Spurk Scholarship Fund 
has been established in his memory. 
Sending a check during this season of 
giving offers a way to keep the memory 
of this special man alive. 


Rape trial puts victims 
in controversial situation 


To the editor: 
Mention the word “rape” and most people 
conjure up a wild—eyed madman jumping out 
of the bushes or breaking through the bed- 
room window. 

In reality, however, most rape victims, 
approximately 65 percent, know their assail- 
ant. Date rape, or acquaintance rape, is one of 
the fastest growing crimes in America. 

Fear: And with the brouhaha surrounding 
the William Kennedy Smith rape trial, it is 
easy to see why few victims come forward. 
Can you imagine the victim of robbery being 
asked what color his underwear was? In no 
other crime is the victim under such scrutiny— 
the bottom line being, “Did she ask for it?” 

No woman wants to be raped. It is a 
contradiction in terms to say that some women 
want to be raped, since rape is, by its very 
definition, forced sexual relations without the 
consent of the victim. 

Extremely few charges have ever been filed 
by women “crying rape.” According to F.B.I. 
statistics, the rate of false reports for rape is 
equal to or less than that for other violent 
crimes. In addition, medical evidence, which 
cannot be fabricated, is almost always neces- 
sary to prosecute an alleged rapist. 

Invasion: The trial itself is a terrifying 
ordeal for a woman; she must repeatedly 
answer very detailed questions about the as- 
sault, her lifestyle and sexual experiences. 
Finally, the conviction rate for rapists is so low 
that “crying rape” is an extremely poor way to 
retaliate against a man. 

Rape is violence and aggression, moti- 
vated by the desire to control and dominate. 
Rape is assault, whether injuries are visible or 
not. Having one’s body forcibly violated is 
violence in and of itself. 
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And, most of all, rape is a crime. A crime 
Smith was acquitted of by a jury of his peers. 
What we as a society must do is examine our 
attitudes about rape, and why we continue to 
blame the victim. 

Every three minutes a woman is raped in 
the United States. One out of four women 
will become the victim of a completed rape at 
some point in her lifetime and one out of two 
will become the victim of an attempted rape. 

Danger: With statistics as alarming as these, 
it is safe to assume that all of us will be touched 
by the crime in one way or another-be it your 
mother, your sister, your wife, your friend, 
yourself. We must actively work to change the 
system and put the blame where it belongs— 
squarely on the shoulders of the rapist. 

For more information, or to talk to a 
trained rape counselor, call Volunteers Against 
Rape, 373-4041 (Haverhill), or 685-2480 
(Lawrence). 


Sincerely, 

Laura McKellar 

Public Relations Coordinator 
Women’s Resource Center 


Observer Correction 


In our Dec. 4 issue, the last paragraph of the 
“Part-timer woes” story incorrectly implied 
that history professor Arthur Barlas said the 
college administration has been “completely 
neglectful of education.” Barlas instead was 
referring to the Reagan and Bush adminis- 
tration. We regret this error. 
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Learning experience 


Students must apply themselves to succeed 


By MICHELLE GAGNON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


As the first semester for new NECC students 
comes to a close, some are realizing college 
life isn’t what they thought it would be. 

Many new students first enter college with 
the illusion that they are entering the land of 
freedom, opportunity and good times; but 
soon find themselves face to face with reality. 

Reality crashes in: The transition from 
high school to college is hard. Most students 
spend their high school years longing for 
responsibility, and then have plenty of it at 
their feet. 

No longer do teachers chase down stu- 
dents for homework or keep after them to get 
things done. Suddenly, there are tests, reports, 
books, jobs, and bills. There is very little free 
time for social lives, talking on the phone, 
watching TV, or going out with friends. 

Often times, after about two months of 
college, many students wish they could return 
to high school, something they swore they’d 
never say. 

Suddenly, it’s understood what people 
meant by, “Don’t rush out of high school, 
enjoy it while you can.” 


Humbling experience: The first semester 
can be areal ego—buster. Some students don’t 
meet anyone, and may feel unimportant or 
alone. They go from being a talented artist or 
football player in high school, to a college full 
of talented artists and football players. They 
must start from the bottom and establish 
themselves all over again. 

The ones who stick with it, however, learn 
many valuable lessons. Students must have a 
goal or ambition to keep them in school. 
They must realize early that it is important to 
get an education now, rather than to wait. 
College pulls everything together and gives 
life both a foundation and a focus. 

Learning the ropes: Eventually, students 
learn to budget their time, and the routine 
becomes easier. They learn how to do their 
own work, not to slack off and reve 
ments for the last minute. They also le 
to promote their own self-confidence. 

Community colleges are different, but 
they have their own positive aspects. 

First semester is a training period for stu- 
dents who are serious about an education. 

Second semester is a chance to try harder. 
These are students who have made the tran- 
sition to adulthood without even realizing it. 


Gift giving for the ’90s 


Columnist takes humorous look at holidays 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Arts @ Entertainment Editor 


You didn’t even see it coming, right? One 
minute, it’s summer, the next, it’s Thanksgiv- 
ing, and Christmas is right around the corner. 
Well don’t look now: it’s here. 

The Yuletide season is upon us, and that 
means one thing: major debt. But hey, we’re 
college students; it comes with the territory. 
Take that car payment into your hand, and 
create an oragami boulder with it—it’s time to 
go Christmas shopping. 

Procrastinating: For many of us, Christ- 
mas shopping consists of going to the mall on 
Christmas Eve and buying whatever’s left on 
the barren wasteland we once knew as a store 
shelf. 

That’s where this list comes in. A collec- 
tion of tragically hip gifts for those on your list 
who just will not be satisfied with the run—of- 
the-mill, it’s sure to be worth its weight in 
gold, or not. 

1. The Axl Rose starter kit: Perfect for the 
misogynist in any family, it comes complete 
with a bottle of vintage Night Train, an ounce 
of heroin and a bad attitude. With this gift, 
your loved ones can play their own game of 
Guns-n-Roses. Gather four friends, start a 
hugely successful band, and have them all 
quit. Fifteen minutes of fun for the whole 
family. 

2. Operation Desert Storm role playing 
game: Join the other ideological eunuchs 
throughout the land in their jingoistic pride. 
“Kall” men that cower in their trenches like so 
much cannon fodder, and watch their bones 
bleach in the desert heat. Awash in testos- 
terone, you'll forget every shred of decency 
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your upbringing instilled into your guilty 
soul. 

3. Tattoos: Perfect for every member of the 
family, from grandma to Aunt Bea. The gift 
that keeps on giving. 


4. The Jeffrey Dahmer cookbook: Invite your 


closest friends and relatives over, and eat 
them! 

5. The David Duke starter kit: This more— 
than—complete set comes with everything 
one may need to mounta hopeless run for the 
White House. Watch the kids laugh as you 
prance about the lawn resplendent in your 
sheet and hood. Loads—o-fun! 

6. A college education: Georgetown 
graduate Patrick Ewing did it, and so can you! 
Learn to use long words and sign letters of 
intent. 

7. Beer: Malted brew of hops and yeast. A 
manly gift for manly men. 

8. The Pamela Smartstarter kit. Learn from 
the “ice queen.” Attract impressionable teens, 
seduce them and have them kill members of 
your family. You might end up in jail, but 
there’ll be annual cook—outs in your memory. 

9. A Partridge in a pear tree: Danny 
Bonaduce will hide anywhere after thrashing 
a transvestite. Bring him into your home, 
where he’ll regale you with anecdotes about 
his days in one of the ’70s popular groups. 

When Christmas day has come and gone, 
and the loan officers are calling your house, 
you'll sleep well knowing you’ve made your 
family extremely happy. 

After all, Christmas comes but once a year, 
and there’s no better reason to go into debt. 
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By MARK HYSLIP 
Observer Opinion Editor 


Only in America could deceit be licensed, 
protected and nourished by the national gov- 
ernment. 

I’m speaking of television ministries, those 
Sunday morning Gospel-pushers, whose fiery 
and photogenic preachers fill up the TV screen 
every weekend. 

It’s pure show business, no more-no less. 
Every year, thousands of viewers pour millions 
of dollars into these tax—free ministries, be- 
lieving the work of God will be furthered with 
the help of any dollar amount they can give, 
which is exactly what they do. 

Amazingly, there seems to be no end to 
the amount of money these ministries can 
make, or how many people are out there just 


- begging to be taken advantage of. 


Moral examples: Jim and Tammy Baker 
weren’t enough. Oral Roberts wasn’t enough. 
Not even Jimmy Swaggert, he of the tear- 
filled “I have sinned against you, my Lord” 
speech, could convince the faithful of the 
obvious, fraudulent behavior of these beloved 
television ministries. 

Now, three up—and—coming preachers have 
established a healthy Robin Hood-in-reverse 
ministry. Here, they rob from the poor and 
give to the rich, which, in this case, is them- 
selves. And it’s all done in the name of God. 

Faith healer: First, there’s W. V. Grant, or 
the miracle preacher, as he likes to be called. 
The smallest of the three, his ministry takes in 
a paltry $6 million a year. 

He is called the miracle preacher because 
ofthe amazing, and surely God-sent, miracles 
routinely performed at his faith—healing ser- 
mons. The most famous occurs when he 
makes a stunted leg “grow,” right in front of 
the adoring eyes of the audience. 


oy ee Actually, it’s just an old vaudeville illusion 
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trick that is performed simply by pulling out 


the shoe of the “long” leg, and slowly pushing 
itin. This gives the impression the “short” leg 
is actually growing. Other tricks abound, all 
intended to make Grant seem in touch with 
God and therefore able to perform miracles. 
_ Expensive deception: During one ser- 
mon, Grant spoke the first name of three 
women in the audience who “God feels should 
give $1,000” to the church. All of them gave 
the money, even though one woman couldn’t 
afford it. She was on welfare and had three 
children, but she said, “I thought God must 
want the money from me for a reason.” 

She was convinced because she didn’t 
know Grant, that calling her name must have 
been divine inspiration. Actually, Grant’s as- 
sistants circulate among the crowd before 
every sermon and speak to many of the people. 
Unusual names are remembered and used in 
this ploy to enhance Grant’s holy facade. 

Surprisingly, many of his followers are 
aware of the deceptions, yet feel compelled 
not to ruin the illusion for all of the others. 


Ef 


Scott Dodier, liberal arts 
“J think the TV media in this case 
ends up brain washing them. They 


make it work like He knows what 
he’s talking about, when it’s just a 
big scam. I don’t think he has any 
clue really to what’s boing on. The 
people are just pat follow- 
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“T haven’t the faintest idea, but I 
don’t think they should be con- 
tributing. Most of the poor people 
don’t know any better, and I think 
they’re being conned, basically.” 
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TV ministries exploit needy 


Evangelists get rich because government takes ‘hands off’ attitude 


Opinion Column 


Give ’til it hurts: The next preacher in this 
distinguished group is Larry Lea. His minis- 
try does slightly better, averaging more than 
$1 million a month. Lea is a big advocate of 
giving during hard financial times. 

“The best time to sow is when you’re hit,” 
Lea said, hinting that prayers have a better 
chance of being answered when you give 
during hard times. Is this a timely gimmick, or 
what? 

Lea endeared himself to his people by 
showing a video of his family’s home after it 
was destroyed in a fire. Strolling through the 
wreckage, he cried as he described little Joy 
Lea’s room before the fire, as well as showing 
the remains of some of her favorite stuffed 
animals. 

“Everything’s gone, except our faith in 
God,” Lea said. “And my friends, God is 
going to work a miracle for me.” 

Cleansing fire: As it turns out, this 
“miracle” might have been the fire itself. 
Most of the family’s personal property had 
been moved into their other home, a5.1—acre 
mansion owned by the ministry, over six years 
ago. Lea had been trying to sell the small, 
well-insured house for two years. 

Another money-making scheme was the 
construction of a church in Auschwitz, Po- 
land, for the good people of that community 
who had nowhere to gather and pray. He was 
filmed outside the church, speaking to some 
of the prospective flock. 

It turned out the construction of this 
church had started two years before Lea ever 
got into it, and it was entirely financed by the 
Polish Pentecostal Community. Apparently, 
Lea gave a one-time—only donation of 
$30,000, saying it was all he could afford to 
give, and asked if they could shoot some 
videos of the church. 

King of the hill: Last but not least, is 
Robert Tilton, whose ministry makes the 
others look like part-timers. He takes in an 
estimated $80 million per year, and prefers to 
collect funds through marketing and special 
projects. 

One of his projects is the sponsorship of 
several orphanages in Haiti. He had many 
pictures of himself taken outside some of 
these orphanages, complete with banners 
proclaiming “Another Successful Tilton 
Project.” 

Several small donations were made to one 
orphanage in return for the photo opportuni- 
ties. It’s hard to put the blame on the orphan- 
age itself, since donations are infrequent, and 
any opportunity must be taken advantage of, 
even if it means letting someone claim false 
sponsorship. 

Marketing mogul: Tilton uses a company 
called Response Media, for all ofhis marketing. 
He has items including holy cloths and ropes, 
miracle annointing oil, holy water from the 


“They want religion, and they’re 
looking for a place where they can 
get the religion. They just go to 
some place where it’s easily acces- 
sible for them, and they think they’re 
getting something good and want 


River Jordan and hand prints; all of which he 
has promised to touch and say a personal 
prayer over. Most of these holy items are 
made in Taiwan. 

When these items are returned, along with 
the accompanying donation, Tilton rarely 
sees them. They are sent directly to his bank, 
where deposits are made and the items, many 
of which have pictures and personal prayers 
sent along with them, are thrown into the 
trash. 

These three enterprising gentlemen owe a 
great debt of gratitude to the United States 
government. Religious organizations do not 
pay taxes, so everything collected simply gets 
put into the ministry’s bank account. Any and 
all properties owned by the ministry, including 
houses and cars, are afforded the same ben- 
efits. 

Sensitive issue: The main problem is that 
there are absolutely no checks on these min- 
istries. They are not held accountable, and do 
not have to prove where any of the money 
goes. It is virtually a license to commit fraud, 
and the legislature is afraid to even approach 
the subject because of the extremely sensitive 


Why do people contribute money to TV preachers? 


Dorinne Thomson, interpreter Julie Bemis, early childhoodedu- Gary Clark, liberal arts 
training ‘cation Basically because it’s either based 


to contribute to them.” 
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on their faiths. I think they shouldn’t 
send money in because it’s a useless 
cause. Church and TV, which could 
be tied in with politics, just doesn’t 
really mix. The preachers are out for 
the money. That’s basically all it is.” 
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nature of religion. 

‘Obviously, the attitude, of “let the next 
guy take care of it” prevails. 

Surely, some of the television ministries 
are honest, and there are obviously a multi- 
tude of people who have a great spiritual need 
and desire these types of programs. 

So, instead of punishing the people who 
honestly desire to help and contribute, it is 
obvious the only choice left is to ensure the 
legitimacy of the ministries. 

External audits and properly applied taxa- 
tion could be a start in the right direction. All 
proceeds should be used to support the causes 
of the church, not to supply the lavish lifestyle 
of the preachers and their families at the 
expense ofa caring public. The public should 
be protected from this. 

Defending the faithful: Naivete cannot be 
erased, but people must be protected from 
fraudulent enterprises, especially those oper- 
ating under the guise of religious organiza- 
tions. 

Those who prey upon the hopes and dreams 
ofthe innocent cannot possibly be involved in 
God’s work. 


Pat Romano, liberal arts—theater 
“One of the reasons is that people 
feel guilty. But I think some people 
are shut in and can’t go to church. 
It’s their only outlet for religion, 
and they want to contribute.” 
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Bookstore manager 
explains text policy 


Slip slidin’ away 
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AN EARLY WINTER storm gives Gary Clark a chance to cool off his backside 


in front of the Student Center. 


President’s policy slammed 
along with paper’s coverage 


To the editor: 

This is my second letter concerning veterans 
affairs on the NECC campus this year. My 
first letter dealt with the well deserved cel- 
ebration for our Persian Gulf veterans and the 
misguided decision by President John Dimitry 
to associate a missile as an equal to the real 
Patriots. I felt to includé the missile would 
diminish our pride and our gratitude for our 
veterans. Guess what happened? At the cer- 
emony, the majority of this celebration was 
dedicated to the missile by Raytheon’s boy, 
our president. 

I will also admonish this paper for its err in 
displaying a larger picture of the missile 
compared to the smaller one of our lone 
veteran. I felt to display the unequal size of 
each picture, gave the wrong impression and 
purpose for this ceremony. The purpose was 
to honor our veterans, not the missile. 

Please do not think I have an axe to grind 
against our president or this paper. I don’t. I 
just wanted to express my feeling on something 
I feel very uncomfortable with. 

Nowtwoandahalfmonths after Dimitry’s 
mental blunder, he has managed to come 
close to self destruction. 

This time I feel it is even more important 
to express my opinion on his demonstration 
of impropriety. He has decided to save him- 
self the embarrassment of his inept handling 
of the school’s budget by blaming the veter- 
ans, the elderly and the American Indian. 

To quote The Newburyport Daily News 
article on Dec. 10, Dimitry stated he “cannot 
continue to give wholesale tuition waivers to 
categories of people.” “Categories of people?” 
Is this his gratitude for the veterans he gallantly 
praised in October for the sacrifices he now 
expects them to burden? Is this his view on 
the compassionate and dignified way to treat 
the elderly, who may want to enjoy and 
experience the riches of an education? Is this 


the continual militant example of the shame- 
ful exploitation of the American Indian? 

Dimitry also stated, “I am not going to 
...give free tuition to any category that’s not 
required by law.” 

To imply you have given me anything free 
in the past insults and angers me. 

Mr. President, do not think you have ever 
given me anything free. It was a state law. I 
qualified for a tuition waiver when I entered 
college, by presenting all documents required 
by state law. 

Iserved my country and conducted myself 
with honor in the military. I have papers to 
prove it. It was not given to me for free. I 
worked for it and I earned it. 

I entered college because I have the right 
to enter college. I worked for it and I earned 
it. You did not give it to me for free. 

You have now managed to alienate the 
veterans and their families by insinuating we 
want a free ride. You have also managed to 
belittle and ridicule senior citizens with your 
aristocratic treatment of them and you have 
reflected the racist attitude toward a popula- 
tion that knows all too well the meaning of 
the words “financially disadvantaged.” 

Mr. Dimitry, you have stated you believe 
you have interpreted this law correctly, which 
in your eyes you probably have. But in the 
spirit of the law, in the spirit of an equal and 
attainable education, in the spirit of a trusted 
president of a community college, for the 
community, you have failed and you have 
failed completely. 

You have fallen from grace, Mr. President. 
If you feel you cannot fulfill your obligation 
to the faculty, to the support persons who run 
this school, to the students and to your own 
ideals of a higher education, then it may be 
time to go where you would be more beneficial 
and consider leaving my school. 

Ronald D. Koontz 


Social club event draws many to Lawrence 


To the editor: 
The social club recently hosted a pizza social 
at the Lawrence campus. 

Twelve Haverhill club members visited 
Lawrence during their Monday club hours, 
and served pizza and soda to about 40 students 
and faculty in the atrium. Club adviser Linda 
Comeau introduced club officers and talked a 
little about the club’s background and mission. 

Club president Doug Ewing talked about 
the club’s activities and how it has helped him 


and other club members get more out of their 
college experience. 

The social club was well-received by the 
students and faculty. The Haverhill students 
who had not visited the new campus were 
quite impressed with the new facility. The 
wheelchair users were also pleased to see the 
improvements being made to make the campus 
more accessible. The club encourages other 
clubs to promote activities at the new campus. 

Signed, The social club 


To the editor, 

I wish to address the concerns raised in a letter 
to the editor in the Dec. 4, 1991, edition of 
the Observer relating to resale prices in the 
Northern Essex Bookstore. 

All new textbooks are priced in one of two 
ways, the publisher’s suggested list price or at 
25 percent margin on the net priced books. 
Used books are sold with a25 percent discount 
on the new selling price. 

During final exams, we offer a textbook 
buy back service. Ifwe have in hand a textbook 
request for the same book for the ensuing 
semester, we can offer the student 50 percent 
of the new book price. For example, ifa book 
hasa price of $40 new, we could sell it for $30, 
and if we had a signed book order in hand, sell 
it back for $20, effectively “renting” the book 
for $10 for the semester. We are committed 
to offering students as much as we can for 
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their books. If we do not have a textbook 
order at the time they sell their book, we offer 
them national market value. We then ship this 
book to a used book wholesaler and are 
reimbursed by them. Again, any book that we 
put on our shelf for resale, we pay half of the 
new, current selling price to the students 
(what other merchandise can you purchase, 
use for four months, and then sell back to the 
store for any profit?) 

If students have concerns about any issue 
regarding the bookstore, please feel free to 
contact me. We are happy to be a part of the 
Northern Essex community and want to 
continue to offer the best possible bookstore 
services. 

Susan A. Buckley, manager 


Student criticizes policy 
to cut veterans benefits 


To the editor, 

Gov. Weld, his lackeys in the legislature, and 
Northern Essex Community College Presi- 
dent John R. Dimitry have reneged on the 
commitment the Commonwealth made to its 
veterans years ago with their recent thrashing 
of the veterans’ educational exemption at our 
state colleges. 

Their commitment to the veteran is 
nothing more than a lot of hot air, self-serving 
flag waving, and a few pennies worth of 
yellow ribbon. Lofty rhetoric, then out comes 
the knife. 

Weld’s disdain for the veteran is under- 
standable. Weld, when confronted with 
prospect of donning our nation’s uniform 
while the war at Vietnam was raging, devel- 
oped a “bad back.” A common method used 
by the wealthy during that war was to engage 
a compliant doctor to document the “bad 
back” then march up to the draft board the 
“unfortunate” news. So it’s easy enough for 
Govern “4F” to screw the veteran. 

The legislature’s role is just as reprehen- 
sible. Last July, Weld and the legislature, 
cloistered on Beacon Hill, cut the damnable 
deal last July, without informing veterans of 
the ramifications of who we depend upon to 
keep us informed of the public discourse, 
prefer to operate far from the spotlight, cut- 


ting deals without public input, that affect the 
public welfare. 

In this case, as in many others, the veteran 
learns of the politicians’ nefarious hijinks only 
when the hammer falls. At a time when the 
pols had time to get their stories straight to 
explain the inexplicable to befuddled, dazed 
citizenry. 

Dimitry’s role in this travesty can only be 
explained as the actions of a spineless ad- 
ministrator cowering before Weld’s new Board 
of Education. Dimitry prefers to continue to 
suckle undisturbed on the taxpayer’s largess, 
than to stand, shoulder to shoulder, with our 
nation’s veterans. 


The governor and our legislators should’ 
publicly explain their position on veterans’ 


educational benefits. I urge veterans to take 
their silence as betrayal. 

The veteran was always there when Uncle 
Sam called. Where the hell are our elected 
officials when the vet needs them? Is this their 
idea of a twisted Christmas present for vet- 
erans? Will they stand foursquare behind the 
vet? 

For veterans, the war has shifted to the 
home front. Let there be hell to pay for those 
who would belittle our veterans’ sacrifices! 

Sincerely yours, 
Terry Harrington 


Bright Horizons director 
thanks everone for help — 


To the editor: 

On behalf of all of us at Bright Horizons 
Children’s Centers, Inc., I’d like to take a few 
minutes of your time to saya big thank you to 
several individuals and groups on campus. 

As many of you know, Bright Horizons 
has been providing child care to NECC stu- 
dents, faculty and community members since 
November 1987. In these four years, our 
center has received a tremendous amount of 
support from the college community. 

Without the financial assistance from the 
student senate, many of our parents would 
not be able to use Bright Horizons. Since 
they generously allot money every year for 
scholarships, at least 10 parents have been 
assisted with the cost of their child care. 

Dick Pastor in the financial aid office has 
been extremely helpful with the advice he 
gives parents on ways to help supplement 
their child-care costs through their financial 
aid each year. 

Just recently, the veteran’s club donated 
some money to use for new developmental 
toys for the children, a thoughtful and most 
generous surprise for us. We want to express 
our sincere thanks and appreciation for that 
gesture, especially to Harold Parents, who 
took time out of his personal schedule to 
coordinate the event. 

Being on campus makes me realize how 
fortunate we are to have access to these special 
resources many centers don’t have: the security 
office; the library; health services; maintenance, 


who respond immediately to our requests; 


the plays and events, produced by those af- 
filiated with the early childhood department; 
and the endlessly working staff at the graphics 
department, just to name a few. 

I'd also like to express sincere thanks and 
appreciation to Judy Tye and the entire ad- 
visory board, without whom our center may 
never have made a home here on campus. It 
is very special to be affiliated with NECC and 
I wanted to say thank you for all of your help 
and support over the last four years. 

Sincerely, 
Nancy Fernandez, director 


Late Correction 


In the last issue, two quotes were incorrectly 
attributed, due to a technical problem and 
reporting error. Flora McLaughlin, coordi- 
nator, licensed practical nursing, said, “These 
programs that are going are predominately 
made of women. Apparently, we’re still keep- 
ing it a minority campus.” 

The quote was misattributed to Joan 
Hagopian, coordinator, medical assistant 
program. 

Hagopian actually said, “We seem to be 
running before creeping or walking. We have 
a great deal of concern about leaving the 
whole upper part of the Merrimack area and 
crowding it into the Lawrence area.” 

The quote was misattributed to Dolores 
Haritos, director of nursing education. 
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re : Testing — from page one 
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No option: Until now, students didn’t 
have to take mandated courses in their first 
semester, but that has also changed. 

Dimitry said the changes will help students 
succeed. 

“The assessment system helps to develop 


_ success, not to cultivate failure,” he said. “We 


want to enter students in a program they can 
handle.” 

Dimitry also said some students enter into 
courses they can’t handle. 

Dropping out: “Sometimes they don’t even 
hang around until the end of the course,” he 
said. “This has been going on for too many 
years.” 

Mandated courses are designed to bring 
students’ skills up to a college level, but don’t 
carry college credit and aren’t transferable. 

“After completing developmental courses, 
students are ready for the university parallel,” 
Dimitry said. 

Kelley said these courses helo to strengthen 
students’ skills. 

More success: “There is a higher success 
rate for the students who take the develop- 
mental courses,” he said. 

Kelley said these changes weren’t meant as 
a screening device, but Dimitry disagreed and 
said he wanted to ensure the success of the 
students. 

“We're trying to carefully screen stu- 
dents,” Dimitry said. “All we are working for 
is success and retention.” 

Dimitry also said reduced funding played 
a part in these new policies. 

“We've had thirty percent of our state 
funding taken away in four years,” he said. 
“Our resources are shrinking, and we have to 
be careful in the way we ration them.” 

Further changes: The method by which 


Retain students 
“We're trying to carefully 
screen students,” Dimitry 


said. “All we are working for 
1s success and retention.” 


students are tested may also change. 

Instead of the standardized shade in the 
dot format, a new computerized method has 
been tested, and could be used in the future 
if it works well. 

“We’re going to a computerized adaptive 
test in January,” Kelley said. “If there is no 
disaster, this will be the choice.” 

This process will enable students to obtain 
their results sooner. 

Faster results: “This will speed up the 
process, so students can get almost instant 
results,” Dimitry said. “We can quickly test 
students and tell them the decision almost on 
the spot. A student can reject our advice, but 
if he does, that means he has to go someplace 
elsexe 

This new system will also cut the testing 
time from approximately half a day to 80 
minutes, and moves to more difficult levels 
based upon the questions answered, Kelley 
said. 

“It adapts to the student, but it never 
moves to a level of frustration,” he said. 

Kelley said this could be the first policy 
that affects students in a profound way. 

“We're trying to ensure success and avoid 
failure,” Dimitry said. “It’s a miserable ex- 
istence when the majority of people are fail- 
ing, and that’s what we are trying to avoid.” 


Transfer day TT for many, counseling says 


By KAREN HOPKINS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


_ It may seem odd that NECC encourages its 
students to leave and enroll at other colleges, 
but it is true. 

“Tt’s all part of NECC’s commitment to 
serving the community,” said Betty Coyne, 
director of counseling services. Coyne, orga- 
nizer of the recent college transfer day said, 
“Tt just shows the flexibility of NECC.” 

“Students can come to NECC for one 
semester, and then transfer, or stay for two 
years or more,” she said. Forty to fifty percent 


of NECC Graduates go on to four-year © 


schools. No exact figures are available, but 
many students come to NECC expressly to 
transfer after about a year or so. 

The recent transfer day afforded students 
the opportunity to meet with representatives 
of several area colleges, and see if transferring 
might be for them. This year’s representatives 
fielded 2,309 student inquiries. 


NNIFER FORZESE 
; Features Editor 


e entire college community was sad- 
aed by the news of John Spurk’s death 
owing his year long battle with cancer. 
ends and colleagues said they not only 
- lost: a teacher, but a friend. 


_ dened by it. He was an eeeienes and an 
example to us all.” 
“He was the scholars’ hele but he 
was also « courageous,” said John Guarino, 
_ professor, dept. of history. “He helped do 
away with the Loyalty Oath, as well as 
being part of the teachers’ union and the 
All College Council.” 
Old friends: Guarino’s frietidaltip with 
Spurk spanned the course of 30 years. 
Spurk began his 24-year career at 
NECC in 1967 after being hired as an 
assistant professor of history. 
In 1969, Spurk was appointed as the 
first chairperson of the division of liberal 
arts. He stayed in this position for seven 


- “Although I knew about his fas: his. 
iS es came as a shock,” said Chester 
~ Hawryleiw, chairperson, division of hu- | 
_ manities and communication. “I was sad- 


Many students took the time to talk to 
representatives at length, while others just 
cruised the tables picking up brochures and 
filling out the school’s mail in forms. 

Convenient: “It’s great,” said Amy 
Cunningham, liberal arts. “I don’t have time 
to go to U. Mass. to get information.” That 
feeling was echoed by many of the students 
who attended the transfer day. 

“Ttsaves time and money,” said Jill Perkins, 
liberal arts. “Instead of having to track down 
the colleges, you can talk to them all in one 
place, at one time.” 

“NECC has put me in the right direction, 
and prepared me for transferring,” said Pam 
St. Onge, paralegal studies. St. Onge, who 
will graduate in June 1992, is looking into 
enrolling at Rivier College, or Lowell Univer- 
sity. 
“The schools were impressed by my credits. 
Rivier College will transfer all my credits, and 
Lowell University will take almost all ofthem.” 

Do well: The. colleges like coming to 


NECC’s transfer day each year. “This is a 
direct reflection on NECC students,” Coyne 
said. “Because they come to the event well— 
prepared, and do very well when transferring 
to four-year schools.” 

“I was most impressed with the quality of 
your students and the high level of academic 
achievement they have obtained,” said the 
Bentley College representative. “Students 
were well-prepared to ask questions and learn 
about our programs,” another said. 

The colleges were pleased with this year’s 
turn-out and set-up. 

“The room arrangement is a marked im- 
provement,” said the representative from 
Harvard/Radcliffe. Coyne put all the schools 
with university in their names in the center of 
the room this year to make it easier for 
students to find them. 

Good PR: “This year’s event was a col- 
lege—wide effort,” Coyne said. Counseling 
services put forth-an all out blitz to get the 
word out to NECC students. Coyne personally 


teran NECC professor dies after cancer battle 


years, when he was then appointed assistant 


, dean of the college. This title has been changed 


to the assistant dean of academic affairs. 

In 1978, Spurk returned to teaching 
full-time. He taught history, German, practi- 
cal logic, as well as English composition and 
interdisciplinary humanities. 

Appointment: Spurk served as the only 
chairperson for the accreditation committee 


.for the three times the college has been 


reviewed. He was appointed to this position 
by former President Harold Bentley. _ 

Paul Bevilacqua, chairperson, division of 
human services and health professions, said, 
Spurk’s influence will be felt for a long time. 

“His impact was substantial and will be 


Important influence 
“In my junior year, John began to encour- 
| age me to go on to get my master’s and 
Ee possibly my doctorate,” Morin said. “Pm 
mal Very Appreciative for the support he gave 


here for years to come,” he said. “We had a 
long history together, he was a teacher of 
mine at Merrimack College.” 

Gerard Morin, professor, dept. ofcomputer 
science, also had Spurk as a teacher at Mer- 
rimack and recalls his guidance and support. 

“In my junior year, John began to en- 
courage me to go on to get my master’s and 
possibly my doctorate,” he said. “I’m very 
appreciative for the support he gave me. Over 
the years he became a father figure to me.” 

State award: Spurk’s dedication to NECC 
was recognized beyond the school as well. 
This fall, he was awarded the Manuel Carbello 
Award for Excellence in Public Service. After 
accepting the award Spurk said he was elated 
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called all liberal arts and general studies stu- 
dents with 3.5 GPA. Every student received 
an invitation in the mail, and several faculty 
members made a point of making their stu- 
dents aware of the event. 

Even high school principals and guidance 
counselors were notified, to point out to high 
school students, the viability of NECC stu- 
dents, and the excellent reputation NECC 
has with four-year schools. 

“The hope is that area high-schoolers 
would consider NECC as an entry point to 
higher education,” Coyne said. 

Even for students who were unable to 
attend, just getting the word out is helpful. 
“Ifyou never have an event, students may not 
think of it,” Coyne said. “ It puts the idea into 
their heads that transferring may be an option 
for them. 

“Tt’s never to early to start thinking about 
transferring,” Coyne said. “As always, the 
counseling center is here to help with appli- 
cations, transfer packets and career resources.” 


to have won the award, but it belong to the 
entire college community. 

Guarino had only respect for his long— 
time friend. 

“John was the best man at my wed- 
ding,” he said. “He was a close personal 
friend of mine.” 

At the beginning of his illness, Spurk 
was filled with confidence, Guarino said. 

Faced death: “He was filled with great 
hope,” he said. “He reconciled himself to 
death. John asked me to speak at his 
funeral, I was moved and happy.” 

Because Spurk prepared himself, his 
funeral was in: some ways uplifting, said 
many of his friends. 

“Being a good Catholic, he had a 
concept of good death,” Guarino. said. 
“He had a sense of his purpose. The 
funeral had elements of joy. i was a fitting 
funeral.” 

“John wanted his funeral to be a cel- 
ebration of life, not death,” Hawrylciw 
said. 

The John H. Spurk Memorial Trust 
Fund has been established in his memory 
and donations are welcome. Send checks 
to Joe Brown, dean of administration. 
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looking at the educational issues that are 
going to be detrimental to the students in the 
long run.” 

Ultimately, both believe educational 
consequences override any other issues, in- 
cluding security and minority concerns. 

The educational concerns include changes 
ranging from increased transportation costs 
and decreased office space to the loss of 
duplicating machinery and the segregation of 
Lawrence students from student activities. 

While these concerns worry the depart- 
ment, there are still many others that both 
women believe need to be addressed. : 

The practical nursing and medical assis- 
tant department are concerned about admis- 
sions. 

Direct involvement: “Last year we had a 
horrendous time with admissions,” 
McLaughlin said. “One of the reasons was 
because they were short man power, so that 
meant I had to keep running up and down to 
make sure that students who had applied had 
their applications in order.” 

McLaughlin said they have a direct in- 
volvement in admissions in the program and 
holding Lawrence admissions in Haverhill 
will create a problem because the instructors 
won’t be on campus. 

She is also concerned about the student 
advising atmosphere at Lawrence. 

With the open—office conceptin Lawrence, 
McLaughlin believes students will not receive 
adequate help with academic and personal 
problems. 

She was told theré would be conference 
rooms available, but is still leery about how 
well the rooms will function. 

Inadequate campus: Phone mail is an- 
other service not being offered at Lawrence. 

“Basically, there hasn’t been a day when I 
haven’t walked in and I haven’t had five or six 
messages on my phone mail,” Hagopian said. 

Soon, things will probably be different. 

Still, admissions ‘and services aren’t the 


only areas where nursing pouty will see the ¢ 


most changés. 

Out of 1 6 credits per semester, the practical 
nurse student must have three in science. 
Many times, students seek help, but 
McLaughlin said there will be no office hours 
for the science instructor on the Lawrence 
campus. 

“If the student needs help, I don’t know 
how that student’s going to get it,” she said. 

“We were told there would be no science 
labs on the campus. If we decided that we 
didn’t want integrated science as an option 
and we wanted anatomy and physiology, we 
couldn’t do that because the student would 
be taking anatomy on the Lawrence campus 
and the lab would be on the Haverhill cam- 
pus.” 

Increased cost: Besides the division of 


the course, McLaughlin said the traveling 
time involved is also unfair. 

She is unsure how the students will handle 
the added cost of transportation between 
campuses and the increased time it will take to 
complete a course because of it. 

Concerns for students expand even further. 
The isolation of nursing students is a problem 
both instructors foresee in the future. 

“When you enter a college, you become a 
member of a college,” McLaughlin said. “At 
Lawrence, we’re all nursing students, so we’ve 
isolated programs. I think it takes away that 
sense of college community which we fought 
for.” 

Ultimately, both believe many issues aren’t 
being addressed. 

“What we have is not a campus in 
Lawrence,” Hagopian said. “We have a 
building, and as such, it is an inadequate 
building. It is a building that square footage 
wise, they’re trying to say is equal to what they 
were going to get. However, the original 
building for which they were going to make 
plans, was going to be so designed as to hold 
classrooms.” 

Solving the problems: Hagopian said the 
building can be used adequately for courses, 
but the heads of these programs should be 
located on this campus. 

“The students should be able to go to 
Lawrence and maybe get a degree there in 
general studies or liberal arts,” she said. “But 
they should be able to take some courses 
applicable to programs, as many satellite 
colleges do.” 

While many of the concerns are complex 
and consequential, both believe a viable so- 
lution is being ignored. 

“Our dental assistant program has been 
isolated over at Lawrence Vocational Tech- 
nical School,” Hagopian said. “It isn’t fair for 
those students to be taking a college credit 
course housed in a high school, where basi- 
cally they have to follow high school rules and 
they’re really not treated that nicely.” 

Moving another program: From her un- 
detstariding, the dental advisory board “would 
love to have the dental assistant program put 
in Lawrence.” 

“Here is a program that would benefit by 
a move and nobody’s giving them that con- 
sideration,” she said. — 

While concerns continue to arise and so- 
lutions seem out of reach, frustration grows. 

“The major problem that I sense is that 
we’re being forced into moving and no one is 
asking us what we need and how we function,” 
McLaughlin said. “To require a program 
with all its mandates to move and solve 
problems after is unfair.” 

McLaughlin said Robert McDonald, dean 
of academic affairs, talked to the practical 
nursing program, but is unsure about the 
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Flora McLaughlin 


“The major problem that I 
sense ts that weve being forced 
into moving and no one is 
asking us what we need and 
how we function.” 


outcome of the discussion. ~~ 

“T have a feeling that they don’t really hear 
what we’re saying,” she said. ee have a feeling 
I’m just talking into deaf ears.’ 

Hagopian said, “They’re listening, buti it’s 


Joan Hagopian 
“They’ve listening, but tt’s 
like they’ve saying, “We've 
letting you vent, but tt isnt 
going to do you any good.’ ” 


like they’ re saying, ‘We're ee you, vent, 
but it isn’t going.to do you any good.’ The 
college has said it wants its premier programs 
there (Lawrence), but you don’t take your 
premier programs and kill\them.” 
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Legal squabble delays new campus renovation project 


BY DEBORAH O’NEIL 
Observer News Editor 


A court battle has ensued between the two 
lowest bidding construction companies vy- 
ing for the contract to renovate NECC’s 
Lawrence campus. 

Supervised by the Division of Capitol 
Planning, the four month construction project 
was to have begun in mid—November with a 
majority of the work completed during 
Christmas break next week. 

Low bid: Charlesgate Construction bid 


$500 less than Webster Construction Com- 
pany, however, the Massachusetts Board of 
Labor and Industries recently decided that 
Webster should be awarded the contract. 


Labor and Industries found that- 


Charlesgate does not have the sufficient num- 
ber of minorities on its workforce according 
to provisions for state contracts. In addition, 
Charlesgate was recently reorganized and took 
ona new name, however, they did not use the 
new name in the bidding process, which has 
caused some legal dispute. 

Following the Labor and Industries ruling, 
Charlesgate appealed to the Massachusetts 


courts and a temporary restraining order was 
issued to halt any construction until the courts 
have time to further investigate the issue. 

Joe Brown, dean of administration, said 
the school has no preference as to who is 
awarded the contract, but said he hopes the 
dispute will be settled before Christmas so 
work can start. 

“The school has no position,” he said. 
“Our very major concern is that we get on 
with the work. I hope it'll be resolved before 
Christmas and if not by the first of the year.” 

Altered chedule: Brown expects con- 
struction will begin in the basement because 


of the delay. After the art and nursing labs are 
built in the basement, work will move to one 
of the upper floors and classes will move into 
the basement. 

Construction in between dara: Suck as 
revamping the heating and fresh air system, 
will probably be completed auiete spring 
break said Brown. 

Because the Lawrence campus is operat- 
ing on a temporary occupancy permit, the 
construction must be fully completed by 
September 1992. 

“I’m fully convinced the project will be 
done before next September,” Brown said. 


Plans for Lawrence campus daycare center temporarily put on hold 


By THERESA LARCOM 
Observer Staff Reporter 


A physical plan for a daycare center on the 
Lawrence campus is included in the remod- 
eling plans of the Prudential building. 

Due to construction and state safety codes, 
the center can’t open until at least September 
1992, according to school officials. 

“The center will be to the right of the 
atrium and behind the kitchenette,” Katharine 
Rodger, Lawrence campus director, said. 

“We have designed an area based on Of- 
fice for Children criteria and have been assured 
there will be no problem obtaining a license,” 
Joseph Brown, dean of administration said. 


“T’ve worked with the Division of Capitol 
Planning Office and the NECC staff to come 
up with a plan.” 

“DCPO offers financial incentive for set- 
ting aside space, but does not require it,” said 
DCPO spokesperson Russ Ames. The DCPO 
oversees construction on all state-owned 
property. 

Things to consider: Campus childcare is 
one of Dean of Student Affairs Norman 
Landry’s responsibilities. 

“Before childcare can happen, we have to 
find out the Lawrence curriculum schedule, 
the number of students on that campus, how 
much time they’ll spend there, licensing 
problems and what form of childcare we’ll 


need,” he said. 

“Originally in Lawrence, we were teach- 
ing ESL classes and the children came to class. 
...80 the only way to provide orderly, useful 
classes was to offer babysitting,” he said. 

There’s a big difference between child 
supervision (babysitting), and licensed group 
daycare. And both Landry and Haverhill 
OFC worker M. J. Byrnes agree on the 
specifics. 

Licensed group daycare requires a cur- 
riculum, a structure. On the subject of child 
supervision, a statement of OFC policy for 
public distribution states children within the 
same building as their parents, do not require 
an OFC license as long as “parents are imme- 


diately available to perform all caretaking 
tasks.” 

There is disagreement on one point, 
however. | 

“We’re petitioning for exemption from 
some OFC guidelines,” Landry said. 

M. J. Byrnes and early childhood educa- 
tion coordinator Judith Tye don’t think 


NECC will be granted those exemptions. 


Reviewing all options: “President Dimitry 
has asked Dean Landry and Katharine Rodger 
to come up with a childcare plan for Lawrence 
and to review Haverhill’s childcare situa- 
tion,” Brown said. 

“All options will be considered,” Rodger 
said. 
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Upset vet 
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Chris Evans photo 


DAVE MORIN, right, speaks at press conference to protest the college’s initial 
decision to end tuition waivers for veterans and other groups 


Waiver regulations 


change for spring 


By ROBERT COMEAU 
Observer Staff Reporter 


John Dimitry, NECC president,. has an- 
nounced new tuition waiver policies effective 
next Spring at NECC. The changes are in 
accordance with new Higher Education Co- 
ordinating Council guidelines: _ 

1) One must be a Massachusetts resident 
for at least one year to receive a tuition waiver. 
Only those receiving benefits due to Mass. 
State employees’ contractual agreements are 
ees? affected by residency. 

2) Waivers exempt students from the tu- 
‘tion portion of bill only, up to a savings of 
$504, whether for Day or DCE courses. Fees 
must be paid by students. 

For a Mass. Resident the cost per credit is 
$66.00 for either Day or DCE courses, bro- 
ken downto $42.00 in tuition plus $24.00 in 
fees. 

3) Students receiving categorical waivers 
as asenior citizen, Veteran, member of Armed 
Forces or Native American shall be eligible for 
waiver of tuition charges on a space available 
basis only. 


This means if a categorically waivered stu- 
dent enrolls in a filled course, NECC is not 
obligated to create a new course to fill student’s 
need. 

4) For a student. receiving meh based 
tuition waiver, the combination of resources 
may not exceed the student’s demonstrated 
financial need. 

Note: Under NECC’s current policy, need 
based tuition waivers are. not available for 
DCE courses, but these students. may apply 
for other forms of financial assistance at the 
financial aid office. 

5) Ifa student receives both a need—based 
tuition waiver and a categorical waiver, the 
total value of both waivers may not exceed 
$504. 

6) All students eligible for tuition waivers 
will be required to sign an affidavit that they 
are not in default of a federal student loan for 
attendance at any institution or owe a refund 
for any previously received financial aid. 

Dimitry also said remaining waivers for 
students taking DCE courses will most likely 
be cut in Fall 1992, if the NECC’s budget 
continues to be underfunded as in the past. 


Alumnus starts business 


An NECC graduate and former Observer 
staffer recently established a company that 
will write and design advertising, brochures, 
and custom publications for business. 

Graphic Strategies will also provide laser 
printing services for home and business 
desktop publishers and other graphic services, 
said Coco, who has more than a decade of 
experience in newspaper reporting and public 
relations. 

The firm’s Macintosh and IBM-type 
equipment and software may be used by 
students on an hourly rental basis. Coco 


suggested students call to schedule day or | 


evening computer time. 
Additionally, Graphic Strategies will write 


and design resumes, he said. 

Coco began his newspaper career at the 
Haverhill Gazette in 1981 and later served as 
areporter for the Newburyport Daily News. He 
also served as community relations manager 
and public relations administrator for Ogden 
Projects Inc. of Fairfield, N.J. 

In 1990, he helped establish Waste Dy- 
namics of New England, a monthly environ- 


_mental trade publication that he continues to 


edit. 


Graphic Strategies is located at 3 Washing- 
ton Square, Suite 422, in the Coombs 
Building, across from the post office. For 
more information, call 373-5420. 


-) State assistance 


looks bleak now 


No future for Mass. aid, Dimitry says 


By ROBERT COMEAU 
Observer Staff Reporter 


State funded, need-based tuition waivers for 
NECC students are likely to end next Fall , 
John Dimitry, NECC president, said. 

Need based waivers benefit the largest 
group of tuition exempt students at NECC. 
Richard Pastor, director of financial aid and 
special services, estimated that 625 students 
were exempted from $326,000 in tuition 
during last fiscal year. 

These numbers are down to about 375 
students and $200,000 in fiscal year 1992, 
Pastor said. The state authorizes up to 
$350,000 in exemptions for NECC, but the 
amount of use, if any, is decided by the 
school. 

Dimitry said, “I limited it to $200,000 
because this money comes directly out of our 
budget. In the old days it didn’t, and we 
pursued this money as rigorously as anyone. 
Some of the colleges won’t give out a penny 


" anymore.” 


Constricting budget: The change reflects 
the effects of increases in NECC’s tuition 
retention over the years. A public college like 
NECC receives operating money from the 
state, cut from about 12.6.million-dollars four 
years ago to 8.1 million this year, and also 


charges fees and tuition. The school’s tuition- 


retention is the percentage of money it may 
keep from tuition revenues. The rest goes to 
the state. 


Pastor said aereniett retention oe not- 


increase the school’s funds. The state decreases 
dollars budgeted to the school roughly equal 
to the increase from’ tuition retained: and 
there is no net gain, 

_ A very low tuition acreniion means the 
college loses little when waiving tuition, be- 
cause out of the money not collected, it could 
have kept little anyway. The State takes most 
of the loss. 

Over the past four years, NECC’s tuition 
retention rates have climbed from five percent 
to about 35 percent this fiscal year. 

“When it gets up to 35 percent, you’re 
talking serious money,” Pastor said. 

Now, any tuition waved by NECC means 
it is losing more money, Pastor said, and this 
is the reason behind drops in need—based 
waiver funding. 


Vets— from page one 


I’ve yet to find anybody who will lose 
benefits and-be happy about it.” 

Dufresne is a disabled veteran of the 
Vietnam War. He said he need not fear 
administration’s retribution for speaking 
out due to his tenure and disabled veteran 
status. Disabled veterans generally hold 
more job security by law than others em- 
ployed by the State or Federal government. 

Remembers help: Dufresne, an 
NECC graduate, received educational 
benefits for his service in the Vietnam War. 
He sees his fighting for NECC’s veteran’s 
rights as trying to give back to the system 
what he was given. 


Big changes: President Dimitry said 100 
percent tuition retention rates are expected in 
the Fall semester. This likely means the end to 
need based tuition waivers, which would then 
come wholly from NECC’s pockets. 

A stop ta categorical waivers like those of 
senior citizens, Native Americans, veterans 
and armed forces personnel is also possible, 
Dimitry said. Currently, their tuition ex- 
emption from state funded (Day division) 
courses is mandatory by law. However, due to 
the Higher Education Coordinating Council’s 
revamping of the waiver and tuition retention 
system, Dimitry believes these exemptions 
will be “more in our control, or eliminated.” 

“If we have any authority in the matter, 
I’m going to be moving towards a system that 
is strictly federally funded and need-based,” 
he said. 

Not need-based: Under categorical 
waiver rules, a student’s tuition is waived 
regardless of his or her annual income. 

Dimitry feels this is an unfair basis for 
educational assistance, and offered himself as 
an example from the tuition exemption sys- 
tem not based on financial need. 

“T qualify for tuition exemption under 
three categories. I’m a Korean veteran, over 
60, anda state employee. And I make $90,000 
per year.” 

Turn to fed: Dimitry predicted state and 
college scholarship money will continue to 
disappear. He said the best hope for students 
is the pursuit of federal money in the form of 
guaranteed loans or Pell grants. 

As NECC students received less state fi- 
nancial aid over past years, their federal award 
dollars have steadily increased. 

These are applied for through NECC’s 
Financial Aid office but receipt is determined 
by federal qualification formulas. Federal 
qualification standards for Pell grants are 
tighter than are state tuition waiver qualifi- 
cations. 

Tougher qualifications: Pastor said a 
single, independent status individual with an 
annual income of $11,000 makes too much 
money to receive a Pell grant under federal 
regulations. 


This individual could make up to $14,000 
per year and receive a state funded, need— 
based tuition waiver, he said. 


“Without veterans’ benefits, I wouldn’t 
be here.... What do they want people to 
do, flip burgers the rest of their lives?” 

Dimitry is also a veteran. He received 
educational benefits while attending a 
Michigan university, under GI Bills from 
both World War II and the Korean War. 

Not state's burden: “I appreciated the 
educational assistance, but that was federal 
money. I served the federal government, 
sO assistance was properly federal. The 
state of Michigan didn’t give me the 
benefits, and I don’t blame them. I served 
the U.S. Army, not the Michigan army,” 
Dimitry said. 

Any tuition waived by NECC currently 
comes out of state and college coffers. 


‘Helen and Chris, 


They don’t make them any nicer 
than you. Best of luck next semester. 


XOXOXOXOXO 
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Fast 
tracks 


College neighbor 
says cars drive fast 
on local roads 


By RICHARD HOYER-ELLEFSEN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


NECC has some new neighbors, and they say living on the 
same street as a community college is very unpleasant. 

Paul Dudek and Linda Russell, who are renovating their 
newly bought 77 Elliot St. home, said the heavy traffic flying 
in and out of the campus at all hours makes living on the street 
miserable. 

“I’m sick of it,” Russell said. “It really upsets me. If 
someone gets killed out there it will be a terrible thing.” 

Sound barrier: The couple has been forced to move into 
a back bedroom because of the noise coming from Elliot 
Street, which has no posted speed limit. 

“We bought the house in early July when there were no 
classes in session,” she said. “(Now the cars) come in as early 
as 6 or 7 a.m., and it continues until as late as 9 p.m.” 

Russell said about seven houses are being built behind her 
house and a least one of the new residents has children. She 
is very concerned for their safety. 

“It’s going to get worse when the new houses come in,” 
she said. “If someone gets hurt out there, I’ll sue the hell out 
of the town.” 

Problem: Joan Sexton, of 115 Elliot St., said she agreed 
there was a problem with NECC drivers. 

“It’s bad,” she said. “Kids are going to be killed.” 

Security Capt. Gino Mattozzi said students are driving too 
fast both on and off of the campus. 


Over the limit 


“Students are coming off of the campus at a high rate of 
speed,” he said. 

Capt. Richard Lemellin agreed. 

Speed control: “They are driving too fast,” he said. “We 
are trying to get (the administration) to put speed bumps (on 
the campus).” 

Joe Brown, dean of administration, said this move may be 
a little drastic. 

“The problem would have to be very serious before I 
would consider doing that,” he said. “I don’t like (speed 
bumps) because they are costly and they damage cars. They 


Scott Proposki photo 
A SPEEDING car drives along Kenoza Street. Some neighbors and campus security are concerned about 
traffic safety. 


really make a mess of the campus.” 

Brown said he does not think speeding is a real problem on 
the campus. 

Disagreement: “Some students may drive too fast, but the 
vast majority drive quite well,” he said. 

Trooper Richard Eubanks said there wasn’t a speed problem 
on Elliot Street. 

“With the size and amount of traffic there is on that road, 
it’s pretty difficult to get speed up,” he said. 

Haverhill police said the road doesn’t have a posted speed 
limit because it has not yet been surveyed. 


Crime warnings given at staff meeting 


By RICHARD HOYER-ELLEFSEN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Despite the stigma associated with crime in 
Lawrence, students attending classes at 
NECC’s campus there are less likely to be 
affected by crime than those who have classes 
in Haverhill, said John Dimitry, NECC 
president, in his staff meeting recently. 

He said the Haverhill campus has had 
seven cars and several purses stolen this se- 
mester, in contrast to the Lawrence campus, 
which has suffered no thefts since Labor 
Day. The Lawrence security staff is aware of 
the crime risk there, and has taken very 
careful precautions to avoid problems, 
Dimitry said. 

Joe Brown, dean of administration, said 
the security problem at the Haverhill campus 
is due to generally deteriorating economic 
conditions in the area, and the ease of enter- 
ing the open campus. 

Area conditions: “The major benefit and 


Crime 
log 


Campus Crime Log 
Stolen Vehicles: 
Wednesday, Nov. 
13-At 9:20 p.m., a 
1987 black Toyota 
truck belonging to a 
staff member was sto- 
len from Lot 6. 
Larceny: Saturday, Nov. 9- At approxi- 
mately 2 p.m., a steering wheel was stolen 
from a 1982 Toyota Corolla.The individual 
was taking an exam on campus and discoy- 
ered his steering wheel missing during a break. 
Thefts: wWednesday, Nov.14-At 12 p.m., 
a faculty member reported her purse stolen. 
Security searched the campus and surround- 
ing garbage cans, but found nothing. The 
purse contained credit cards, money, a check- 
book and other personal items. The purse was 
decorated with an MCM insignia. 


problem (here) is the open campus,” he said. 
“The general social-economic condition in 
the area is spilling over onto our campus.” 

Brown said offices are being left unlocked 
with purses in plain view, resulting in thefts. 
Though theft is an increasing problem at the 
Haverhill campus, there has been no problem 
with students and staff personal safety at 
either campus. s 

In his address, the president also expressed 
serious concerns about making Lawrence 
NECC’s “minority campus.” 

“That would be incredibly stupid and 
dangerous,” he said. 

Variety of reasons: Dimitry felt moving 
the nursing program to the Lawrence campus 
would serve to alleviate the trend in this 
direction, in addition to reducing the 
overcrowding of the program at the Haverhill 
campus. The move would also serve to broaden 
the range of courses being offered at the 
campus, giving Lawrence residents more 
incentive to take classes there, he said. 

In response to concerns about security, 
the president said students attending classes 
at the Lawrence campus would be very safe 
because of very comprehensive security. 

“The building has a fence around the 
entire parking lot, with only one entrance,” 
he said. “The building only has one door, and 
the first thing you see when entering the 
building is a security guard.” 

In the past NECC was able to make 
Lawrence classes safe in the past, even though 
they were conduucted in high crime areas, he 
said. 

Wrong perception: “We operated a 
program in Central Catholic High School for 
five years in the evenings,” he said. “In all of 
those years, we never had a car stolen or a 
student bothered. Even though Lawrence is 
the safer of the two campus now, the 
perception (that it is unsafe) is tough to 
overcome.” 

In addition, the president said the school’s 
budget is stable for the first time in four years, 
despite a $1.5 million cut this year in state 
funding. He said the last three years had been 
marked by serious reversions, and more are 
expectted this year. 


Your Strength: WISDOM 
Your Motive: GENEROSITY 
Your Gift: EDUCATION 


Give a relative or friend the timeless 
gift of education — a Northern Essex 
Community College Gift Certificate. 


Northern Essex Community College 
Gift Certificates for tuition, fees and 
books are available at the 


Bursar's Office, Haverhill Campus 
Exit 52 off Route 495 in Haverhill 
or by telephone (MasterCard/VISA): 


Call Iline at 508-374-3902 


Certificates available in $10 increments 
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Weight loss centers. 


lend moral support 


By TRACY MONAHAN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Thin is in. People across the country are 
obsessed with looking thin, eating healthy 
and staying in shape. 

“Half the battle with dieting is determin- 
ing if you really need to diet, and the other 
half is deciding what diet is best for you” said 
Lisa McLee, a diet specialist. 

“Weight Watchers is a five-week reducing 
plan based on ordinary foods,” said Karen 
McCarthy, a Weight Watchers counselor. 
“Dieters start with a 1,000 calories a day, 
which increases gradually over five weeks and 
remains at 1,350 calories daily until their goal 
is achieved.” 

Weight Watchers’ dieters attend weekly 
meetings that begin with weigh—ins and pro- 
ceed to discussions on weight-loss skills and 
good nutritional habits. People lose an 
estimated one to two pounds per week. 

Flexible plan: Dieter, Kerry Hennigan, 
said, “I’ve lost 25 pounds on Weight Watch- 
ers. I like this diet because you can eat almost 
any food. It’s easy to follow, and inexpensive." 

Weight Watchers costs $28 to join and 
charges $10 a week for meetings. To find out 
more about a center near you, call 1-800- 
487-4777. 

“Diet Workshop is a group approach to 
weight-loss.” said Heidi Condon, assistant 
area director. “It teaches people how to eat 
food sold in the supermarket and control 
their eating habits.” 


Diet war 


“Half the battle with dieting 
is determining tf you really 
need to diet, and the other 
half is deciding what diet ts 
best for you” said Lisa McLee, 
a diet specialist. 


Many people have experience the 
rollercoster effect of loosing weight. They 
loose the weight, only to find they have 
gained it back in a short amount of time. 

Melissa Jones, a former client of Diet 
Workshop, said, “I’ve been on the diet twice. 
I lost 15 pounds: the first time and 11 the 
second time. 

“I didn’t keep the weight off because I 
didn’t have enough will power and make a big 
enough effort. I think it’s a great diet if you 
have will power and your ready to change 
your eating habits for good.” 

Assistance: Stephanie Rhodes, a former 
client of Diet Workshop, said, “I was on the 
diet for five months. I learned about good 
eating habits and nutrition. I lost 30 pounds 
and have kept it off for two years.” 

Diet Workshop has centers in Methuen, 
North Andover, and Salem, N.H. It costs $14 
to join and $9 a week for weigh-ins and 
meetings. 

Jenny Craig is another group approach to 
weight-loss. The food is purchased at the 
center and is portioned—controlled. 

Judy Corbin, program director for Jenny 
Craig in Lawrence, said, “This is the best diet 
because it holds people’s hands if they need 
help and have no will power. The diet teaches 
people new eating habits and a new way of 
eating healthy.” 

MaryBeth Millspaugh, a former client of 
Jenny Craig, said,” I enjoyed this diet because 
it was easy. I have a hectic schedule and I 
haven’t got the time to prepare meals. Jenny 
Craig’s program comes with food that you 
can just pop in the microwave.” 

Teaching health: Millspaugh lost 20 
pounds and has kept it off. She attributes her 
success to the maintenance program, which 
teaches clients who have achieved their goal 
weight how to portion—control their food 
and to eat normal foods again. 

Jenny Craig is located in Lawrence in the 
Shaw's Plaza at Routes 114 and 28. The 
prices differ according to the type of 
membership a person buys. For additional 
information, call 686-5060. 


Diet assistance 


Health services 


offers students 


3 computer weight loss programs 


By KAREN HOPKINS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


No “Top 10” list of New Year’s resolutions 
would be complete without some mention of 
dieting. 

Whether the goal is to lose the 10 pounds 
put on during holiday feasting, or to shed 
even more, dieters have many ways to do it. 

Commercial weight—loss programs, focus 
on weekly weigh-—ins and counseling with diet 
specialists. Some programs use the group 
approach to weight loss, and for an additional 
fee, some even provide all the necessary foods 
contained in the prescribed diet. 

Chosen diets: These approaches to weight 
loss are varied, and for many dieters can mean 
the difference between success and failure. 
But they can be costly and there are 
alternatives. 

Diet help is available right on campus, 
through student health services, located in F— 
112. Representatives have a variety of 
informative pamphlets and other literature to 
help potential dieters. 

The most innovative information can be 
found on computer disks. Health services has 
a series of three computer programs designed 
to help almost anyone get on the right track 
to weight loss. 

The programs can be used separately or in 
combination. They offer individualized help, 
from assessment of current eating habits to 
calculating how many pounds should be lost. 

Consumption journal: Donna 
Montalbano, R.N., student health services 
staff member, recommends students keep a 
diary of the foods they eat and when they eat 
them, as a first step to weight loss. This will 
help pin point what foods may need to-be cut 
from a person's daily diet. 

“People eat for many reasons,” she said. 
“Tn order to change eating patterns, you have 
to be aware of them.” 

Would-be dieters should make an 
appointment with Montalbano and plan to 
spend about an hour exploring their diet 
options. 

“The programs are very flexible,” 
Montalbano said. “If someone already knows 
how much weight they want to lose, we can 
start there.” 

“Tf they don’t know how much they should 
lose, the computer can figure it out for them 
based on height and frame size,” she said. 

Health helper: Sometimes losing weight 
can be as simple as substituting foods high in 
fat with low-fat alternatives. The Executive Diet 
Helper one of the programs in the series, is 
designed to do just that. 

Typical foods the person eats are entered 
into the computer. Their calories, carbohy- 
drates, protein, and fat content are printed 
out. The carbohydrates, protein and fat are 
then calculated as percentages to the total. 

“The percentage of fat to the total is 
important,” Montalbano said. “The current 
recommendation is that the percentage of fat 
should be no more than 30 percent of total 
calories,” she said. 

The Executive Diet Helper automatically 
substitutes low-fat foods similar to the chosen 


foods, and gives a breakdown for them. 

Big changes: By comparing the chosen 
foods to the substitute (lowfat) foods, dieters 
are able to see how simple changes can make 
a big difference. 

For those who don’t know where to be- 
gin, the Weight Loss Planner is the perfect 
program. It offers a totally customized diet 
plan and begins with the basics. 

Dieters enter their age, sex, health status, 
height, current weight and exercise level. The 
computer tabulates the information and prints 
out the desired weight, number of pounds to 
be lost, recommended daily calories, and even 
the number of days it will take to achieve the 
goal. 

Montalbano said although the number of 
days is helpful, You need to keep going after 
the last day. Maintenance of the weight loss is 
important. 

With this program, dieters can take the 
computer’s suggestions, or make changes 
that make the diet fit their lifestyles better. 
The calorie intake, forexample, can be changed 
slightly up or down according to the dieters 
needs. 

Healthy discovery: This program shows 
the relationship of exercise to weight loss. 
Dieters can see that adding exercise to their 
diet plan speed up the weight-loss process. 

“Exercise should be an essential part of 
any weight-loss plan. It doesn’t have to be 
strenuous, just an increase in activity,” 
Montalbano said. 

Awhole section of the program is devoted 
specifically to exercise. This section can help 
dieters decide what kind of exercise would be 
most beneficial. Even housework such as 
vacuuming is considered exercise in this pro- 
gram. 

Once the dieters know how many. daily 
calories to consume, the Menu Planner lets the 
dieters plan a whole day’s menu. Dieters pick 
from several types of foods for breakfast, 
lunch and dinner. 

The computer then prints out a 
comprehensive list of foods for each category. 
Within the categories, the foods are broken 
down into prime, acceptable and poor choices. 

Easy sacrifice: As long as dieters stay 
within the maximum permissible portion size, 
they can eat a wide range of foods. The 
Menu Planner points out that while “prime 
selection” foods are best, not all “poor-choice” 
foods are unhealthy, since they are categorized 
by calories. 

“The number of calories consumed is not 
necessarily the most important consideration 
in dieting," Montalbano said. "Eating too 
few calories, however, can lower metabolism 
and cause the body to require less calories. 
That makes losing weight even harder, and 
can be unhealthy.” 

“Dieting is not cut and dry,” Montalbano 
said. “There are many factors involved. The 
thing to rememberis that carbohydrates burn 
first, then protein. Fat goes to fat; it gets 
stored directly as fat in the body.” 

So the message is cut down on fat, increase 
exercise and stop by student health services to 
get started on a healthy diet plan that will 
mean one less resolution to make next year. 


Tanning devices improve 


Regulations create safer environment for tanning 


By TRACY MONAHAN 

Observer Staff Reporter 

In recent years, vast improvements have been 
made in the tanning industry. 

“In earlier years, people used sun lamps 
and burned themselves. People sometimes 
relate that to tanning beds, and think that’s 
what they are,” said Doris Sheehan, owner of 
Andover Tanning Center. 

Hazardous rays: Tanning beds use lights 
that filter the amount of UBA and UVB rays. 
In tanning beds, UVB is almost eliminated, 
so it is very hard to burn. 

The FDA has regulated tanning salons in 
the last five years. It checks the lighting in the 
center, inspects the cleanliness, checks operator 
experience, makes sure client records are kept, 


and requires each salon to have a permit. 

“These guidelines are good because it 
eliminates the problem of hair salons and 
laundry mats putting beds in their back rooms 
and letting people have too much exposure 
and hurting themselves,” Sheehan said. 

“People are concerned with tanning beds 
causing skin cancer,” she said. “Skin cancer 
takes about 15 to 20 years to manifest itself. 
The tanning industry has only been in existence 
since the late 1970s.” 

Healthy rays: Harvard University com- 
pleted a study which has proven ultra violet 
light can fool the body into producing its own 
vitamin D. Most New Englanders lack vita- 
min D during the winter months because of 
the lack of sunlight. 
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Fighting for change 


WORKING TOWARD a much-needed change in the ailing American educational system is influential and angry author Jonathan Kozol. 


Rage drives local author 


Kozol slams government for not supporting schools 


By JULIA FAIRCLOUGH 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Children should not be persecuted for the “accident of 
birth,” said Jonathan Kozol, author of Savage In- 
equalities, which reveals the unjust system of funding 
public education for students. 

“Some say it reads like funeral music, because there’s 
no real hope in the book,” Kozol said. 

What startled Kozol most was the degree of racial 
. segregation and inequalities that exists everywhere, 
from Illinois to Washington, DC. 

Bleak housing projects surrounded by barbed wire 
often stood adjacent to the urban schools he visited, 
Kozol said. He was furious at what he saw, and said he 
wrote the book in a constant state of rage. 

Restraint: “I had to control the rage in order to get 
it down on paper and to make the book as objective as 
possible,” Kozol said. 

In the schools, Kozol found the children extremely 
open, trusting and eager to talk. 

Teachers and principals were open, as well, but 
politicians were sometimes another story, he said. The 
school boards and committees were reluctant to have 
anybody investigate. 

Kozol attributes educational inequalities to the way 
schools are funded. He hopes the system of using 
property tax as the basic means of funding education 
will someday be abolished. 

Unjust: A town like Manchester, with homes worth 
millions ofdollars, can raise more money than Lawrence, 
and that is not fair, Kozol said. 

He suggests school funding should come from a 
progressive state income tax, in which individual tax 
rates are based on annual income. 

For example, someone who only earns $20,000 a 
year would pay one percent of their income, and people 
earning $40,000 would pay 10 percent, and so on, 
Kozol said. 

Today, in Massachusetts, everybody pays a flat rate. 

The money should be allotted equally to every child 
in the state, Kozol added. 


America 2000: 


By DEBORAH O’NEIL 
Observer News Editor 


Students at Morris High School in the South Bronx 
think nothing of water cascading down the stairs 
and through the hallways when it rains. One history 
class has 110 students and only 26 books at East 
Street Louis’ Martin Luther King Jr. High School. 

Meanwhile, just north of Chicago, New Trier 
High has seven gymnasiums, rooms for fencing, 
wrestling and dance instruction and an Olympic— 
sized swimming pool. 

Uncovered: These contrasts were exposed to the 
public in a recently published book, Savage In- 
equalities, written by Jonathan Kozol. An open 
letter on the cover of the Sept. 27 issue of Publishers 


Emotional reaction 


“I had to control the rage in order to 
get it down on paper and to make 
the book as objective as possible,” 
Kozol said. 


Kozol said the top priority in Massachusetts right 
now should be reducing class size. Typically, classes are 
too big in inner-cities, with 40 to 50 pupils per class, 
and only 35 desks ineachroom. This occursin Lawrence, 
Kozol said. 

“Classes should be cut in half, with a maximum of 
18 to 20 students,” he said. 

The second priority should be to attract better 
teachers to inner city schools by offering them larger 
salaries. These are the kids who need good teachers, he 
said. 

The third priority should be to give preschool to 
low-income children, Kozol said. 

Helping hand: One such program, Head Start, has 
existed for 26 years, and came out of the Johnson 
administration to right the war against poverty, said 
Pam Brooke, health services coordinator for Head 
Start. 

There are four Head Start classrooms in Haverhill, 
two in Amesbury, and one in Salisbury. Each classroom 
has 18 to 20 kids, equipped with teachers and assistants, 
Brooke said. 

“No matter what they do, children need encour- 
agement to make them feel good about themselves 
because they live in dysfunctional homes where they 
don’t feel good about themselves,” she said. 

Unfortunately, Head Start does not receive enough 
money from the government, and serves only one- 
quarter of all the children in America, Kozol said. 

“Head Start’s intention is good, but it ought to be 


Bush’s reforms hope to improve 


Weeklyurged President George Bush to read the book. 

But, America’s self-proclaimed “Education Presi- 
dent” says he has the panacea for the ailing public 
school system in this country, a program called America 
2000: An Education Strategy. 


The program calls for a 90 percent high ichool 


graduation rate; national competency tests instituted at 
grades four, eight and 12; drug— and violence—free 
schools; 100 percent literacy among both children and 
adults; lengthening the school year by two days every 


year for 10 years; and promises that the United States 
will be the international forerunner in science and | 


math, all within the next eight years. 

Changes: Controversy swells over Bush’s proposed 
reforms. Many feel that the federal administration 
should not be involved in education, traditionally the 


Photos courtesy of the Newburyport Daily News 


in every neighborhood. It’s another federally funded 
program turning into a bureaucracy,” said James Scully. 
Lawrence superintendent of schools. 

Unfair decisions: The fourth priority is to end 
“tracking,” Kozol said. This is the process where co- 
ordinators and guidance counselors decide which 
children qualify for better education. 

In a typical city, the poorer students are given 
simpler courses because it is assumed they will not go to 
college, Kozol said. ' 

In mixed inner-cities or black schools, black, en are 


repeatedly encouraged to concentrate in hair dressing 


or cosmetology, Kozol said. 

White students take trigonometry, physics and ad- 
vanced classes, while the black students are in voca- 
tional classes, Kozol said. 

Teachers classify them as “low fourth grade” and 
“high fourth grade” and so on. 

Sometimes this starts as early as kindergarten, Kozol 
said. 

Students who start low, stay low right through 
school. The reverse is also true. 

“Tt becomes almost like a self-fulfilling prophecy,” 
he said. 

Equa! chance: Kozol said all children should be in 
one classroom, and not divided because “rich kids seem 
the smartest.” 

Too often, this becomes another excuse for segre- 
gating children by race and parent background, he said. 

For instance, ifa child is born in Lawrence, the odds 
for equality are stacked against him, and if someone is 
born in Newton, the odds are stacked in his favor, he 
said. 

Educational inequalities ruin America’s image as 
the greatest democratic country, Kozol said. 

“The way we treat our children is not democratic; it 
is unfair,” he said. 

Grand illusion: “People come from different coun- 
tries thinking America is aland of opportunity,” he said 

It is embarrassing, because it is not, Kozol said, 
adding that the nation’s future depends on school 
reform. 


love—child of state and local governments. 


Others argue the state has failed. Public shee! f 


funding is dependent on the property value within the’ 


community. The federal government contributes about | 
_ 6 percent of the money in school districts, 47 percent 
comes from the state government and another 47 
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Observer Staff R : 
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Income: Kozol suggests the way to improve public — 


schools is to eliminate the use of property tax for 


support. Instead, he proposes a progressive income tax 


that would be evenly distributed among communiti 

Bush’s solution is a series of new federally-fund 
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Scully also added that superintendents neglected to 
insist that this money is not needed in administration. 
“But we took it because it was theirs, not ours. My 
question is, would you spend your money that way? I 


"say ‘no,’ ”Scully said. 


Yet, the federal governments encourage this, and 
now they have a massive problem, Scully said. 

According to Scully, what is missing in education is 
integrity. 

Drastic cuts: Due to shortfalls in state revenues, 
teachers are being laid off. Almost 35 percent were laid 
offin North Andover last June, according to Blaisdell. 

Not only did this cause an increase in class size, it 
devastated the morale of both the teachers who were 
laid off and those who remained, he said. It may take 
some time for the staff to recover. 

“When you lay off that many people, it is bound to 
have a serious effect all around,” he said. 


The Higher Education Act now includes about $9 
million dedicated for scholarships for education stu- 
dents. An additional $23 million was granted for repay- 
ment of loans for college students majoring in educa- 
tion and a program which recruits minority and dis- 
advantaged college students in the teaching profession. 

Standard: Of greatest concern among anti—Bushites 
is his proposal to implement a national education test. 
Proponents say they are necessary to define what works 


in education, monitor student progress and to set a 


national standard for evaluating school performance. 
Opponents claim a national education test will lead 
to the eventual nationalization of public curricula. 
Without uniform programming throughout the country 
to prepare students for such a test, the results would 


have little value, critics say, 
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In Haverhill, there were no teacher layoffs, but the 
schools gained 300 students. With no new teachers, 
larger class sizes resulted as well, Fowler—Finn said. 

Fowler—Finn added that schools were overcrowded 
to begin with and now, with no additional staffing, they 
are even worse. 

Scarce supplies: Also, both Lawrence and Haver- 
hill are having school book shortages. 

Fowler—Finn said no equipment has been pur- 
chased in three years, and textbooks that are 12 to 15 
years—old are not being replaced. 

Roofs are leaking in some Lawrence schools on rainy 
days, Scull said. 

“Teachers are waiking around with buckets ali over 
the place,” Scully said. 

“I was in Newton the other day and I went by the 
schools and I said, ‘wow,’ they looked so cool and neat. 
And I come to Lawrence and I see how our schools 


ics say funding, inequalities to persist in nation 


Criticism: Others point out that nationalized test- 
ing contradicts America’s move toward multicultural 
education. Reformers already criticize American edu- 
cation as being white, middle-class propaganda. 

Bush designed incentive programs as part of America 


2000, which he hopes will further their progress. 


Q The Merit Schools Program for States awards 
funds to schools that demonstrate marked progress 
toward the national education goals. 

O The Education Certificate Support Fund provides 
grants to schools that promote his idea of parental 
choice, or allowing parents to choose the school their 
child will attend. Bush hopes this will create productive 
competition among schools and eventually root out the 
poorly facilitated institutions. 

Q The Presidential Awards for Excellence in Edu- 
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Local inequalities 


Scott Proposki photo 
SCHOOLS LIKE the John P. Kane school in 
Lawrence, lower left, show signs of neglect 
like those described in Jonathan Kozol’s Sav- 
age Inequalities. 
Lawrence’s John Rollins school shows its 100 
years openly as the decay and disrepair go 
unattended. 


look,” Scully said. 

Needed reforms: Fowler—Finn said he is hoping for 
a change and is working on some major reforms for 
education in Haverhill, including re-opening an older 
school run by a parent-teacher cooperative board. 

“I think the masses are starting to awaken and get 
angry at how messed-up the system is,” Scully said. 

Scully also pointed out that teachers need to make 
students the focus, and should offer more enrichment 
activities such as folk ensembles, performing arts and 
cultural experiences that they are not experiencing in 
the current system. 

According to Blaisdell, it is important for leaders to 
do the best they can for students, and that is what he is 
focusing on. 

Fowler-— Finn said, “We need to fully integrate our 
thinking and our own culture in such a way that there 
is a sense of belonging for everybody.” 


cation will recognize and honor outstanding teach- 
ers across the country. 

All of Bush’s proposed reforms do not deal with 
the basic underlying problem of inequalities in 
funding, critics say. No argument exists over the 
need to reform the public schools but factions 
within the government cannot agree on the method. 
Some still have faith in state in local reforms without 
intervention from federal programming. 

The senior editor of The New American said, 
“The real hope lies in a full-scale revolt against the 
Owenite/Bushite national Education Creed that 
has given us this deepening dilemma. The return to 
Constitutional principles that exclude federal in- 
volvement in education is the only federal reform 
with any prospect for significant lasting benefit.” 
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Best of English comp. awards 


Students’ creative and analytical writing honored at semester’s end 


By BETHANY BOGGIATTO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


“Every student who passes English Comp. I 
and Comp. II works hard, but some succeed 
beyond the normal boundaries,” said Linda 
Desjardins, at the English dept. writing awards 
ceremony recently. 

“Some papers even surprised the jaded 
eyes of the English teachers,” Desjardins said. 

Arnold award: A number of students were 
recognized at the awards ceremony, includ- 
ing the recipient for the Elizabeth Arnold 
Award, Carlos Munoz. 

Three categories of awards were given out. 
The first one was a certificate for having the 
paper submitted into the award program, and 
the second was for outstanding essays. English 
Comp. I students received dictionaries and 
the English Comp. II students received the- 
sauruses. The third award, the Elizabeth 
Arnold Award, was given for the most out- 
standing paper. All recipients were also given 
carnations. 

This year’s Composition I certificate re- 
cipients included: Laurel Alley, Denise Jewett, 
C.J. Armstrong, Jim Keating, Leo Baribeau, 
Daniel C. Kelleher, Robert D. Bell, Lisa 
Hubbard, Michelle Benard, Rick LeBlanc, 


Above the norm 

in writing ability 

“Every student who passes 
English Comp. I and Comp 
IT works hard, but some suc- 
ceed beyond the normal 
boundaries,” Linda 
Desjardins said. “Some of the 
papers even surprised the 


jaded eyes of the English teach- 
ers.” 


Jon Myhal, Patricia Ryan, Peter Nadeau 
Barbara Wilmont and Richard Poulack. 
English Composition II students receiv- 
ing certificates included: Robert Comeau, Lisa 
DeWolfe and Julie Karpen. 
Recipients for outstanding essays in English 
Composition II were Jonathan Glassett and 


> 


Barbara A. Burek, Sheila Linehan, Patricia A. 
Collins, Linda J. Lynch, Christine Collins, 
Penny Jane Packer, Melisssa Donahue, Shane 
Palmer, Lori A. Downer, Janice K. Pero, 
Michele Dryver, Dennis Perusse, Stephano 
Eaton, Peter Petrakos, Richard Hoyer 
Ellefson, Beverly C. Phillips, Hopemarie 
Emery, Deirdre Quirk, John Facella, Jeffrey 
Rice, Julia Fairclough, Mare E. Ruprecht, 
Jonathan Farrell, Robert E. Frazier, Michael 
Faucher, Fredrick B. Healy, Jane Feltham, 
Maureen Higgins Paul Silva, Kathy A. Spinelli, 
Chris Swartzel, and Jason T. Whitney. 
Comp. Awards: The recipients for out- 
standing essays in English Composition I 
were: George W. Gray Jr. , Michael Pucci Jr., 
Mark Hayes, Mark Rao, Bonnie Morgan, Elisa 
Robinson, Carol A. Moulton, Keith G. Rogers, 


Karen Knox. 


Grandmother gives gift of cultural appreciation 


By MARK RAO 
Guest Contributor 


Iam blessed to have two grandmothers who have bequeathed 
unto me a legacy of culture and ethnic diversity. Both of my 
grandmothers are from extremely different worlds and both 
have taught me invaluable lessons about the hardships which 
must often be faced in life. 

To understand my grandmothers would surely win you a 
Nobel prize. To listen to what each has to say is to gain 
priceless insight into part of our world’s history. Both of them 
are a strong portion of my lineage and both are part of what 
I am today. 

Anneliese, from my mother’s side, was born in Vienna, 
Austria, in 1929. She suffered through the shock wave of 
Hitler’s Germany that blasted through the world. Her story 
lends credence to World War II history. She now lives in 
Connecticut, and is a remarkable woman who still generates 
excitement and vitality of spirit. 

Nostalgia: While she was a young girl, Austria was in chaos 
because of World War II. When I was a little boy, she used to 
tell me stories about that period of her life. In one story, she 
was very young and her father was out of work. They were a 
very poor family, but they were determined to stay together. 
On her next birthday, Anneliese got an orange; I’ll never 
forget how happy she said she was when she got that orange. 
Another time, when she and her sister were extremely hungry, 
they came upon a vegetable cart owned by a fat lady. They 
were so hungry that they each grabbed a carrot and ran. The 
fat lady started to chase them and they were both so scared that 
they soiled their pants. These stories would never fail to make 
me laugh, and they often elicited emotions of compassion and 
pity within me. 

When my grandmother was 16, she married an American 
soldier by the name of Frank Campman. At 18, she bore him 
a child, whom they named Evelyn, and it was she who was to 
become my mother. When mom was only two years old, her 
father was able to obtain visas for both my mother and my 
grandmother to emigrate to the United States so that they 
could be together as a family. My grandmother has often 
confided in me how painful it was for her to leave her mother, 
with whom she was very close. She was only 20; how frightening 
it must have been for her to turn her back on all the familiar 
places that had been her home. 

New home: When they arrived in the United States, they 
came to Connecticut and it became their home. She would 


have two more children and her eldest daughter married an 
Indian immigrant. They bore a son, whom they called Mark, 
after five years of marriage. I am that son. 

My grandmother showered me with aftection. When I was 
a young boy, she made no effort to save me from being 
spoiled. As a result, I drank chocolate milk through a baby 
bottle until I was five years old. Growing up was hard for me 
and my grandmother cried tears for me many times, trying to 
protect me from a hostile world and sharing my pain. 

Now that I am older and working toward some important 
goals, I still know that my biggest supporter is my “grandma.” 
There is no problem that I can’t take to her, because she loves 
me for who I am, unconditionally. It is impossible for me to 
be separated from her because she is a part of who I am and 
she’s always in my heart. My grandmother always wants me to 
be the best at whatever I do. This is a desire we both share and 
her belief in my abilities motivates me. I often realize that she 
is vicariously experiencing pleasure in my educational ac- 
complishments. 

When I was a young boy, perhaps three years old, my 
Indian grandmother came to visit us in New York, and to 
consider staying in the United States. I remember the visit was 
prompted by the birth of my baby sister. This was the first time 
T ever met “Nynama,” which means grandmother in Telugu, 
and she seemed a stranger. Her ways were so very odd to my 
ignorant young mind, and she appeared alien to me. What’s 
worse is that I alienated her because I couldn’t understand her 
culture. She didn’t like America, so she returned to India after 
two months. 

Travel: Nine years later, my family and I departed from 
New York’sJ.F.K. airport, ona 747 jumbo jet, bound for New 
Delhi. I recall the anxiety involved in being in the small coach 
compartment for 24 hours, including stops to refuel. By this 
time I was 12, and capable of understanding the difference in 
this strange new world’s culture. I understood that there was 
a difference, but I may never understand to a satisfactory 
degree the true nature of those differences. 

I was introduced to an ancient culture full of knowledge 
and wisdom, both beyond my grasp at the time. I’ve since 
come to value the wisdom and truth with which my father’s 
people have experimented. 

We first visited the major historical monuments before 
journeying to the village of my father’s birth. My grandmother’s 
cottage is of mortar, encased by a whitewashed wall, with a 
small courtyard. The house is whitewashed with green trim 
and has a tile roof. The courtyard is nothing more than a 


Awards ceremony 

Artle Murphy photos 
OUTSTANDING STUDENT writing is 
honored recently at the English compo- 
sition awards ceremony. 
Above, Mike Kirkpatrick accepts a dic- 
tionary for his paper, A Cognitive Cog, 
from English professor Paula Boxer. 
Left, Priscilla Bellairs, chairperson, 
English Dept. 


Carlos Munoz, far left, receives award 
teenth Amendment. Look for his essay 


next semester. 
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walled-in area of hard-packed mud. There are three small 
rooms in the house, and the latrine is behind the house, 
outside. My father was born in that house, my grandfather 
died in it and so shall my grandmother. She ee the soul ofan 
Indian, and is the most stubborn person I have ever known. 
Customs: Every day, as one of the village’s oldest residents, 
she makes her rounds calling upon all of the other older 
women of the village to gossip and chat. She is 92 years old, 
and surely walks more than the average American every day. 
In her failing health, she has refused to leave her house to 
move in with relatives because her wish is to die in the house 


that has always been her home. It seems strange to me that _ 


someone would be so concerned with where she dies, rather 
than when she dies. To understand this, you must remember 
that certain places are deemed holy by the Indian people. My 


grandmother sees the place where she bore her children as — 


holy, and for an Indian, to rest ina holy place is very important. 
“Nynama” is ignorant of such things as reading and 


writing, politics, and current events. Her generation provided — 


no opportunity for women to attend school. Her world is 
confined to her village and her family. She is extremely poor 
by our standards, but if you ask yourself what is really 
important in life and what part of your life you will remember, 
you will think of having children and providing a good home. 
Now that her children are gone, all that she has left is her 
home. ’ 

Lessons: “Nynama” has taught me many things, even 
though we have never had a single conversation because we 
speak two different languages. She has taught me to appre- 
ciate what I have, not in material terms, but in physical and 
mental talents. She has revealed to me the liberty which can 
be obtained in education, and the ignorance that comes with 
a closed mind. She is not willfully ignorant, because she has 
never had the means, unlike many people in the Western 
world who are idle. She has illustrated to me the humbleness 
of my origins and the meekness of her race. 

Both of my grandmothers are vastly different in their 
relationship to me and in their culture, but they are the same 
in that they both suffered many hardships to give me what I 
have today—a chance to be whatever I choose to become, a 
future that is as bright as I decide to make it. Both of them can 
see the realization of their dreams through me, and both take 
great interest in my successes and failures. All that they have 
endured has not been in vain, as long as I am able and willing 
to meet the challenge of seizing the many opportunities that 
their suffering has secured for me. 
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NEAL celebrates 


75 years of lightning on ice 


By ARTIE MURPHY 
Observer Sports Editor 


A quarter of a century ago, action-packed, brawl-busting, 
body-bruising, ice-racing gladiators started a new legacy. 
The National Hockey League (NHL) was born. 

“Obviously, the 75th Anniversary is one of the most 
significant milestones in the history of the NHL,” John Karr, 
executive director of NHL Anniversaries, said. 

Golden oldies: The six original teams, the New York 
Rangers, Boston Bruins, Chicago Black Hawks, Detroit Red 
Wings, Montreal Canadiens and the Toronto Maple Leafs, 
faced off on opening day to commemorate the league’s birth, 
while dressed in replica 1926 issued jerseys. 

The games were played in Boston, Montreal and Chicago. 

The match ups were New York Rangers vs, Boston Bruins; 
Toronto Maple leafs vs. Montreal Canadiens; and Detroit Red 
Wings vs. Chicago Black Hawks. 

Boston defeated New York 5-3. The Canadiens were also 
victors, beating the Maple Leafs 4-1. The Black Hawks and 
the Red Wings skated to a 3-3 tie. 

Master ceremony: The rest of the 22 NHI cities celebrated 
the following night. Opening night included the naming of 
celebrity captains as club representatives. Mr. Rogers new 
neigborhood was in Pittsburgh, as Penguins master of cer- 
emonies master. Michael J. Fox helped the Bruins go back to 


National Hockey League greats 


HOCKEY IMMORTALS, Guy Lafleur and Maurice Richard, above, and ex—Red Wing great, Ted Lindsay, right. 


From Mikita to Gretzky 


finals. 


File photo 


the past to open up the season ceremony. 

The NHL also chose Charles Schultz’s Peanuts character, 
“Snoopy,” as the official league mascot. “Snoopy” has been 
a part-time trade mark for the NHL in the last decade. 

The two-year program picked four hall of fame players as 
NHL ambassadors. The hockey greats are Ted Lindsay, 
Lanny McDonald, Guy Lafleur and Stan Mikita. 

In May, another significant birthday will commence the 
second half of the NHL’s celebration. The Stanley Cup will 
turn 100 years-old after the completion of championship 


NHL’s leading scorers remembered for offense 


By ARTIE MURPHY 
Observer Sports Editor 


They dominated hockey rinks with offensive 
capabilities such as speed, agility, guts and 
pin—point shooting accuracy. In other words, 
a goalie’s worst nightmare! 

The NHL’s top five leading scorers are: 
Wayne Gretzky, Gordie Howe, Marcel 
Dionne, Phil Esposito and Stan Mikita. 

Wayne “The Great One” Gretzky, is the 
NHL’s all-time leading scorer with 2,142 
points 


professional career in 1979 with the World 
Hockey Association (WHA). 

After only eight games 
with the WHA’s India- 
napolis Racers, “The Great 
One” wassold to the NHL’s 
Edmonton Oilers. The rest 


Youngster: At age 17, Gretzky started his - 


is hockey history. 

Classy: In the 1980-81 season, Gretzky 
won the Lady Byng trophy as the NHL’s 
most gentlemanly player. He was also awarded 
the Hart trophy nine times as the league’s 
Most Valuable Player. 

Gretzky leads almost every offensive cat- 
egory for single-season records of 92 goals, 
163 assists and 215 points. This offensive 
achievement earned the slick Oiler eight Art 
Ross trophies for leading scorer. His offensive 
domination led the Oilers to four Stanley Cup 
championships. 

Milestone: After the 1988 season, Gretzky 
was traded to the L.A. Kings. During an Oct. 
26, 1990, game against the Winnipeg Jets, 
Gretzky netted his 2,000th point. 

“Mr. Hockey,” Gordie Howe, played 26 
seasons in the NHL. Howe retired in 1980, 
but not before racking—up 1,850 points. 

Howe retired from the NHL in 1971 and 


was inducted into the hall of fame; however, 
his retirement didn’t last long. In 1973, Howe 
scored 100 points while playing for the WHA’s 
Houston Aeros. 

In 1979, Howe retired at age 52 and is a 
member of the Whalers organization. 

Chosen one: In 1971, the Detroit Red 
Wings also picked up another scoring machine 
named Marcel Dionne. 

In his first NHL season, Dionne set a 
rookie scoring record of 77 points. Four years 
later, he joined the L.A. Kings and averaged 
90 points per season. Dionne is also a recipient 
of one Art Ross and two Lady Byng trophies 
for his play. 

In the 1967-68 season, the Boston Bruins 
acquired third-year player Phil Esposito from 
the Chicago Black Hawks. 

Beginning his first six years with the B’s, 
Esposito led the NHL in scoring five times. 
Espo was also awarded two MVP Hart 


trophies. 

Contributor: Esposito was a key member 
inthe Bruins’ two Stanley Cup championships. 

After being traded to the Rangers in 1975, 
the Italian ice man accumalated 179 points 
through six seasons. When he retired in 1979, 
Espo had 1,590 points. 

Stan Mikita started his 22 year career with 
the Chicago Black Hawks in 1958. As a 
Hawk, Mikita powered up 1,467 pts. He’s 
now the NHL’s 5th alltime scorer. 

Amember of the infamous ‘Scooter line,”’ 
Mikita’s claim to fame was his achievements 
of winning the Ross, Hart and Byng trophies 
in 1967 and 1968. These accomplishments 
are the equivalent to baseball’s triple crown. 

The sixth-time all-star 
retired in the 1979-80 
season and was inducted 
into the Hall of Fame in 
1983. 
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File photo 
THE NEW York Rangers proved to be a 
starting point for former Bruins’ standouts 
Jean Ratelle and Brad Park, and the point 
where Canadien legend Boom-Boom 
Geoffrion ended his prestigious career. 


File photo 
WITH AN incredible playoff record of 35- 
11, the Toronto Maple Leafs brought an 
impressive four Stanley Cups to the Maple 
Leaf Gardens, from: 1947-51 


File photo 
FROM STAN Mikita to Ed Belfour, the 
Black Hawks have a history of winning. 


Hockey legends 


By JON MORRIS 
Observer Sports Editor 


Four of hockey’s all-time legends have been 
chosen to represent the NHL in its 75th anni- 
versary season. At the outset of the season, Guy 
Lafleur, Lanny McDonald, Stan Mikita, and 
Ted Lindsay were named national ambassadors 
for the league. 

The ambassadors are serving in a variety of 
roles, mostly concerning media opportunities. 

Executive director of NHL Anniversaries, 
John Karr, said, “We are delighted to have 
obtained players of Lanny, Guy, Stan, and Ted’s 
caliber. Throughout their careers, (they) have 
been outstanding members of the hockey com- 
munity. They bring leadership and dignity to 
the various messages we will be delivering 
throughout the 75th season.” 

The flower: Lafleur became the only player, 
besides Gordie Howe, to play in the NHL after 
his induction to the Hockey Hall of Fame. 

The legendary right-winger was chosen by 
the Montreal Canadiens, who had the first pick 
in the 1971 draft. 

Lafleur played 14 seasons for the Canadiens, 
becoming one of the greatest players the fran- 
chise has ever seen. In his storied career at 
Montreal, he led the team to five Stanley Cup 
championsiios 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Arts C? Entertainment Editor 


Nov. 22, 1917. This date is the point of origin 
for the National Hockey League, and the be- 
ginning of the second oldest of the four major 
team sports in North America as an organized 
league. 

The early days of the NHL saw a small four 
team league struggle to survive. The league 
consisted oftwo Montreal teams, one in Ottawa, 
and one in Quebec City. The dawning of the 
NHL also saw one of its most memorable 
dynasties. 

History: The Ottawa Senators, with hall of 
fame players such as Punch Broadbent, King 
Clancy, Cy Denneny, Sprague Cleghorn, and 
Jack Adams, won four Stanley Cups between 
1920 and 1927. 

According to the league offices, for most of 
the first decade following its modest begin- 
nings, the NHL operated as a three-, four—, and 
five-team circuit. By 1926-27, however, the 


Coaching in 
tradition of 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Arts @ Entertainment Editor 


Job security in the NHL is tenuous at best. 

During the 75 year history ofthe NHL, there 
have been hundreds of coaches. The position of 
coach in the NHL is one that is precariously 
balanced against the win-loss column. 

“When a team starts to win, who gets the 
credit? The coach,” former Bruins coach and 
all-around character Don Cherry said. “On the 
other hand, if they start to lose, who gets the 
hook? The coach.” 

Controversy: This fact is clearly evident in 
the recent actions of B’s coach Rick Bowness. 
His decision to strip Craig Janney and Bob 
Sweeney of their uniforms was surely an act 
borne out of desperation. This to is the sign of 
a man willing to stick his neck out in order to 
win, or at least hold on to his job. 

The history of the NHL is littered with the 
corpses of coaches who couldn’t get the job 
done. On the other side of the coin, the history 
books are also filled with the names ofmen who 
did more than get the job done, they changed 
the face of the game itself. 

Scott Bowman: (739 wins) Born on Sept. 18, 
1933, in Montreal, Bowman had his hockey 
career ended by a head injury during the 1951 
season. After recovering, he began his coaching 
career in Montreal, where he stayed until the 
1966 season, when he joined the St. Louis Blues 
organization. 

In 1968, Bowman became coach of the 


In the 1974-75 season, Lafleur began a 
streak of scoring more than 50 goals a season, 
which continued for the next six years. He won 
the Art Ross Trophy as the league’s leading 
scorer three times, and was named to the NHL’s 
first All-Star team on four occasions. 

Lafleur won the Hart Trophy as the league’s 
MVP both in 1977 and 1978, as well as the 
Conn Smythe Trophy for the Stanley Cup playoff 
MVP in 1977. 

. His finest season came in 1976-77, when he 
led the league with his career high 136 points, 
scoring 56 goals and a league high 80 assists. 

Just 19 games into the 1984-85 season, 
Lafleur retired. He was subsequently elected to 
the Hockey Hall of Fame in 1988 and decided 
to make a comeback with the New York Rangers 
in the 1988-89 season, notching up 45 points 
in 67 games. 

The next year, Lafleur signed as a free agent 
with the Quebec Nordiques, returning to Que- 
bec City, where he played junior hockey for the 
Remparts. He played his last two seasons for 
Quebec and works for the organization in a 
management position. 

Warrior: Over the course of his 16—year 
career, McDonald played for three teams. He 
spent time with the Toronto Maple Leafs, 
Colorado Rockies, and Calgary Flames—mostly 
with Toronto and Calgary. 


Looking back Peis NHL | 


league had grown to 10 teams in two divisions, 
one Canadian and the other American. This 
marked the beginning of hockey’s so-called 
“Modern Era.” 

Changes: For the next 12 seasons, the two— 
division set—up thrived, but by the end of the 
1942-43 season, the league was left with six 
franchises. These six franchises -[The Boston 
Bruins, Chicago Blackhawks, Detroit Red Wings, 
Montreal Canadiens, New York Rangers and 


Toronto Maple Leafs — would-come to be 


known as the “original six,” and are all still 
competing today. The league would then go on 
to involve only these six teams for the next 
quarter century. 

By 1967-68, the NHL was ready to expand, 
and according to league offices, the expansion 
was the most dramatic in the history of sports. 
The league doubled its roster in one year, from 
six to 12 teams, with all six of the new franchises 
located in the United States. 

The California Seals, Los Angeles Kings, 
Minnesota North Stars, Philadelphia Flyers, 


the NHL: 
excellence 


Blues, until his return to the Canadiensin 1971. 
He then went on to lead the Habs to 419 wins 
as the team compiled five Stanley titles. 

New beginnings: Bowman moved on to the 


Sabres in 1979, and now heads the Stanley Cup — 


champion Pittsburgh Penguins. 

Dick Irvin: (690 wins) Born on July 19, 
1892, in Hamilton, Ontario, Irvin suffered a 
fractured skull 12 games into the 1928-29 
season, which ended his career. 

He began coaching the Chicago Blackhawks 
in the 1930-31 season, and moved on to the 
Maple Leafs the next season. He coached the 
Leafs to the Stanley Cup championship, and 
remained behind the Toronto bench for the 
next nine seasons until heading to Montreal in 
1940. The Canadiens registered 431 wins un- 
der Irvin, and three Cups. 

Al Arbour: (671 wins) Born on Nov. 1, 
1932, in Sudbury, Ontario, Arbour began his 
coaching career in St. Louis. He then took over 
as coach of the New York Islanders in their 
second season, quickly shaping them into a 
powerhouse club. Arbour was at the helm for 
four straight Stanley Cup championships from 
1979-1983. He then took a 2 1/2-season 
hiatus from coaching before resuming his old 
spot behind the Isles bench through the 1988- 
89. 

Billy Reay: (542 wins) Bom on Aug. 21, 
1918, in Winnipeg, Mannitoba, Reay owned 
the distinction of coaching before he played in 
the NHL. Reay, best known for sweeping the 


Allen Cup with ‘the saab het led the: 


Raer 


_ great day to play hockey,” and that legend : 
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It was in Calgary where McDonald enjoy¢ 
the high point of his career. In his final season | 
the NHL, he was co-captain of the Stanley Ci 
champion Flames in 1989. 

In 1973, McDonald started out as a fir 
round draft pick for the Maple Leafs, where | 
played for six seasons. He then spent a litt 
more than two seasons at Colorado befo 
being traded to Calgary. £ 

Although he led the Maple Leafs in scorir| 
from 1976-79, and made the first All-Star teai 
in 1977, McDonald had his finest statistic 
season for the Flames in 1982-83. 4 

That season, he scored 98 points on 66 goa 
and 32 assists. 

Inhis career, McDonald played 1,111 game 
scored 1,006 points, with 500 goals and 
assists. 

He has also been known for his chai an 
community work and won the King Clanc 
Award for commitment and service to hocke 
1989. 

McDonald serves as vice president of co) 
porate and community relations for the Calgar 
Flames. 3 

Stan’s cup: Mikita ranks fifth on the list « ¢ 
alltime scorers, with 1,467 points. 

The Hall of Fame center spent all 22 yearse ¢ 
his career with the Chicago Blackhawks, fror 
1958-80. He holds many team records for d 


Pittsburgh Penguins, and St. Louis Blues wer 
the new teams, and all continue to thrive toda’ 
except for the ill-fated California Seals. Of thes 
teams, the Penguins are nowthe reigning Stanle' 
Cup champions. ald 

Drama: Under head coach Bob Vobesocl h 
Penguins took the Cup from Minnesota in 
dramatic one-season turnaround. Tragically 
Johnson recently succumbed to cancer and diet 
less than a year after his team’s storybook tri 
umph. Johnson was known for saying ,:“It’s®: 


now embedded in the ice at the Penguins h 
rink. It is widely held throughout the leagu 
that his enthusiasm for the atk will be ae 
missed. 

Four more expansions were to hanes in: 
next decade, with 10 more teams coming i 
the league.. Buffalo and Vancouver joined 
1970,.Atlanta and The New York Islanders t 
1972, Washington and Kansas City joined i 
1974. The Kansas City Scouts re-located t 
Colorado in 1976 to become the “Rockies, 


Blackhawks to 516 wins, beginning in 1963. 
Toe Blake: (500 wins) Born Aug. 21, 191: 
in Victoria Mines, Ontario, Blake enjo 
spectacular career playing in the NHL; 
seasons with the Montreal Maroons, and 
with the Canadiens. He scored 235 goals ar 
527 points over the course of his - 


Stanley Cup championships, including five i 
row fron tee As to 1959-60. 
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franchise. 

i Mikita, who was born in Czechoslovakia and 
ame to Canada when he was 8, played along- 
side the likes of Bobby Hull, Glen Hall, and 
Pierre Pilote when Chicago won the Stanley 
Cup in 1961. 

He won several awards during his career, 
including the league MVP in 1967 and 1968, 
and led the league in scoring four times in five 
seasons between 1963 and 1968. 

Mikita, who was inducted into the Hall of 
Famein 1983, acted as captain ofthe Blackhawks 
from 1975-77 and finished his career with 
1,394 games, 541 goals (10th all-time), 926 
assists (fourth), and 1,467 points (fifth). 

Tough guy: Lindsay is known as one of the 
toughest players in the history of the NHL. 

Over the course of his career, he played 14 
seasons for the Detroit Red Wings and three for 
the Chicago Blackhawks, scoring 891 points on 
379 goals and 472 assists. 

In Detroit, he played on one of the most 
famous lines in hockey history, alongside Gordie 
Howe, Sid Abel, and later Alex Delvecchio. 

Lindsay led the league in scoringin 1950 and 
made the first All-Star team eight times in 10 
years, between 1947-57. 

He was inducted into the Hall of Fame in 
1966 and coached the Red Wings from 1976- 
80. 


W’Sstory 


ind then moved on to eventually evolve into 
The New Jersey Devils in 1982. 

This season sees the newest expansion team 
intering the league, with the inclusion of the 
san Jose Sharks. Next season will see two more 
‘cams: the Tampa Bay Lightning, and a return 
io the past with the Ottawa Senators. 

The league offices say that hockey is at the 
aeight ofits popularity. Attendance has risen in 


‘ach of the last 12 seasons, and the NHL last _ 


eason played more than 900 regular-season 
ind playoff games, with more than 14 million 
yaying customers in attendance. 

Growth: League president John Ziegler sees 
vig things for the future of hockey. England is 
he newest country to welcome the game, and 
mwesident says that wherever rinks are being 
muilt, prospective hockey players are flocking to 
earn the game. 

With a past firmly cemented in North 
American history, and the future looking better 
tach season, hockey looks to become an even 
nore popular sport than it is today. 


Habs sneak one by 

File photo 
MONTREAL'S BOOM-Boom Geoffrion 
guns one by Bruins goalie Don Simmons. 


Crashing the crease 


File photo 
EDDIE SHORE’S old-time hockey began 
the Bruins legacy, which continued 
through the Bobby Orr era, and into 
today’s team led by future Hall of Famer 
Raymond Bourque. 


File photo 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN BORN hockey legend Stan Mikita powers his way to the net. 


Celebrity hockey fans 
get into some action 


Mr. Rogers, others, represent teams 


By JON MORRIS 
Observer Sports Edttor 


Some of the most famous people in the enter- 
tainment, sports, and other fields are helping 
the NHL celebrate its 75th anniversary season. 
Each team in the league has a celebrity captain. 

Michael J. Fox (Bruins), John Candy (Kings), 
Mr. Rogers (Penguins), Larry King (Capitals), 
and John Goodman (Blues) are just a few of the 
22 celebrity captains NHL teams have chosen to 
represent them. 

Visual imagery: The thought of Candy, 
Goodman, or Rogers on skates is a comical one, 
but these men obviously won’t suit up for the 
team they are representing. 

The celebrity captains will participate in 
various promotional events throughout the an- 
niversary season. They will also appear at a 
variety of team events, including club publica- 
tions and community appearances. 

Each person was chosen because of his love 
of hockey and loyalty to the team. Candy’s 
loyalty to the Los Angeles Kings is obviously 
due to the fact that he partially owns the team. 
Fox’s ties to the Bruins can be attributed to his 
close personal friendship with Cam Neely. 


File photo 
THE GLORY days of Rocket Richard 
brought Les Habitants one Stanley Cup 
after another, and contributed to the 
almost legendary history that now sur- 
rounds the Montreal Forum. 


Publicity: “One of the goals of the anniver- 
sary celebration is to cultivate new fans for the 
sport of hockey throughout the United States 
and Canada,” said John Karr, executive director 
of the NHL. 

“By involving celebrities of this magnitude, 
all of whom are great fans of the sport, we feel 
we have the right personalities to attract new 
fans to experience the excitement of hockey.” 


Team allegiances 


Each person was chosen because 
of ns love of hockey and loyalty 
to the team. Candy’s loyalty to 
the Los Angeles Kings 1s obv1- 
ously due to the fact that he 
partially owns the team. Fox’s 
ties to the Bruins can be attrib- 
uted to his close personal friend- 
ship with Cam Neely. 


File photo 
IN HIS years with the Red Wings, Gordie 
Howe brought respect to the Motor City. 
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Twenty years after Cup: 
where are players now? 


a 


-Bru—wing in the Cup 


File Photo 


ONE OF the key contributors to the Bruins’ championship was offensive machine 


_ Phil Esposito. 


current Bruims: he 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Arts @ Entertainment Editor 


The Boston Bruins have one of the longest 
winning records in professional sports. This 
year, however, that record seems to be in 
serious jeopardy. 

Events that came to pass at the end of last 
season and over the summer have returned to 
haunt the beleaguered B’s, with the loss of 
Dave Christian dealing a severe blow to the 
scoring end of the roster. 

One scene that continually flashes through 
Bruins fans’ minds as the team continues to 
play sub-par hockey, is the vicious leg check 
Penguin villain Ulf Samuelson laid on super- 
star Cam Neely during the playoffs last sea- 
son. 

Samuelson, a cowardly player who refuses 
to throw down the gloves and duke it out 
with Neely, had to resort to bush—league 
tactics in his weak attempt at a hit. Ulfy 
couldn’t stand Neely up if his limp—wristed 
life depended on it. The loss of Neely has 
proved to be a major void which the Bruins 
organization has not been able to fill. 

Leader: Perennial all star Raymond 
Bourque continues to inspire awe throughout 
the league, with his MVP performances night 
in and night out. Bourque has finally risen to 
the lofty heights reserved for superstars like 
former Bruins blue—liners Bobby Orr and 
Brad Park. His leadership and ability 
throughout the years assure him a spot in the 
Hockey Hall of Fame, but the man, however 
gifted, cannot bring a Cup to the Garden. 

Craig Janney, the black sheep of the team, 
is constantly overlooked when it comes to 
handing out praise. Coach Bowness’ decision 
to publicly embarrass Janney was an unwise 
one. When one takes a look at the points CJ 
has posted, it becomes immediately obvious 
he is an asset the B’s can ill afford to lose. Few 

in the league can equal his 

masterful puck handling. 
aE Chris Nilan. What can 
S you say about Knuckles? His 


Necessary action 


Face tt, the Bruins need help. 
A wholesale trade is needed, 
and the time 1s now. 


years of experience are a boon to a mostly 
green roster. Nilan spent most of the ’80s 
with the hated Habs, and sports one fine- 
looking Stanley Cup ring. Ok, so he’s not 
Gretzkyesque with the puck, but his physical 
play and pugilistic skills are a plus to the 
physically small Bruins. 

The Bruins have fallen on hard times. First 
ofall, half ofthe team belongs on the Mariners. 
Injuries have greatly hurt the team. 

Forechecking: The days of the Big Bad 
Bruins are gone, and, the secret to their 
success. Hitting was, and still should be, a 
major part of the Bruins’ tactics. 
Unfortunately, most of the team is on the 
small side, and any real hitting is scarce. 

Between the pipes, Moog is as good as any 
goalie in the league, yet he alone cannot keep 
the puck out of the net. 

Aside from these few, and the injured 
Dave Poulin, trade everyone else. 

Reggie Lemelin does not belong on the 
ice, which, incidentally, is where he spends 
half the game. When an opposing player finds 
himself in possession of the puck in front of 
Reggie, he only has to put the puck upstairs 
for a guaranteed goal. 

Lemelin goes down much too early, and it 
takes a cherry picker to get him back up. 
Morale wise, however, Lemelin is invaluable. 
When rookie goalie Matt Delguidice took his 
place at the end of the bench, Lemelin backed 
him up all the way. He never complained, and 
knew that his position was best to serve the 
team as a mentor to the U. Maine grad. Still, 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Arts ¢» Entertainment Editor 


Twenty long years two decades. It’s one year 
short of being able to purchase alcohol legally. 
It’s also the length of time it’s been since the 
Boston Bruins won their last Stanley Cup 
championship. 

One Boston sports writer termed that 
time “Bruinmania.” It was a time when the 
people of Boston, a die-hard hockey town, 
were given the opportunity to revel in the fact 
that the Bruins were the best team in hockey. 

Motley crew: The team consisted ofa cast 
of characters that were to become known for 
their off ice antics, as well as their on ice 
prowess. Led by future legend Bobby Orr, 
the team was loved by its fans, and treated like 
royalty. 

People in the know began to toss around 
terms like “dynasty,” but alas, it was not to be. 
The emergence of the World Hockey League 
(WHA) drew the team apart, as its stars 
jumped leagues, and fractured the chemistry 
that made it great. 

As the Big Bad Bruins began to go their 
separate ways, time dragged on, and the B’s 
were not to see another Cup come home to 
Boston. 

Legacy: The glory days of the Bruins of 
old cause many to look upon the organization 
with pride. It was this team that set the 
standard of excellence for others to follow. 

The renowned “Bruins work ethic” grew 
out of this age, and the men who created this 
legacy went on to build lives of their own, 
joining the work force and the real world. It’s 
almost ironic that men who experienced the 
ultimate in professional hockey have gone on 
to live as mere mortals. This is where the 
Bruins of 1972 are today: 

Don Awrey: Sales representative for a 
moving company in Kitchener, Ontario. 


Better days 


HAPPY DAYS are gone as Bruins try to find the winning feeling. 


get him out of the net. 

Misplaced: One look at the front office 
will also give a hint as to what is wrong with 
the team. Assistant GM Mike Milbury is an 
abrasive character, who knows how to motivate 
players. He belongs behind the bench in place 
of Bowness. One skill Milbury needs to learn, 
though, is keeping his mouth shut. Making 
enemies is easy for him, and the only person 
to blame is the mouthy man himself. 


ip wanted 


Garnet (Ace) Bailey: Pro scout for the 


Edmonton Oilers, living in Lynnfield. 


John Bucyk: Color commentator for Bru- 
ins radio broadcasts. 

Gerry Cheevers: Public relations worker 
for Rockingham Park, TV commentator for 
the Hartford Whalers. 

Phil Esposito: Involved in the Tampa Bay 
Lightning expansion organization. 

Teddy Green: Works in the Edmonton 
Oilers organization. 

Ken Hodge: Executive director for the 
Special Olympics. 

Ed Johnston: General manager for the 
Pittsburgh Penguins. 

Dallas Smith: Works in real estate. 

Bobby Orr: Highly visible in the business 
world, and involved in the Hartford Whalers 
organization. 

Derek Sanderson: Gives talks on the dan- 
gers of drugs and alcohol, and is color com- 
mentator for Bruins TV. 

Carol Vadnais: Works in the restaurant 
business in Montreal. 

Ed Westfall: Involved with the New York 
Islanders TV broadcasts. 

Coach Tom Johnson: Assistant general 
manager for the Boston Bruins. _ 

Camaraderie: 1972 was a time when the 
Bruins owned Boston. Stories of Derek 
Sanderson’s antics abounded, as did tales of 
the team’s closeness. This is perhaps the secret 
ingredient of championship teams. 

It’s.been 20 years now, and unfortunately, 
it looks as if by the end of this season, it’ll 
stretch to 21. But in the fast-paced game of 
hockey, anything is possible, and if any team 
possesses the work ethic needed to produce 
another Cup, it is the Bruins. 


It was the best of times, it was the worst of _ 
times. No it wasn’t—it was the best of times, _ 


and that’s that. ; 
Source: Boston Herald Library. 


File photo 


Face it, the Bruins need help. A wholesale 
trade is needed, and the time is now. 

Dollar for dollar, there is no team in 
Boston that continuously gives fans their 
moneys worth, but things look grim for the 
black and gold. 

Give Harry time, he’s 
bound to pull a rabbit out 
of his hat. But then again 
they let Bobby Orr go. 


~ 
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Sexual assault: 


By BARBARA WILMONT 
Observer Guest Contributor 


Twenty or 30 years ago, ifa woman 
was sexually assaulted, she was 
viewed, for the most part, as being 
somehow responsible. The under- 
lying myth was that no woman could 
be raped unless she wanted to be. 
Today, this is no longer the case. In 
recent years, sexual assault has been 
approached as the brutal crime that 
it is. As liberated as our society 
claims to be, however, there are still 
some instances where we would all 
do well to be better educated. The 
burden of proof still lies with the 
victim. 

Sexually assaulted: On July 4, 
1990, I was sexually assaulted. I 
don’t claim to be an expert on how 
society views rape survivors, but I 
do know, first-hand, that it is not 
always with sympathy and under- 
standing. When I was assaulted, I 
was in my own home. I hadn’t had 
a history of promiscuity, as I am a 
rather quiet mother of two young 
children. Being a single mother, I 

- always thought I had taken sufficient 
measures to keep us all safe. The 
night I was violated, all of my doors 
were locked, and the stranger had 
broken into a window that had been 
left open. As far as I was concerned, 
there could have been no reason for 
anyone to think I had asked for it. 
Actually, no one ever came right 
out and accused me, but much to 
my surprise, their underlying atti- 
tudes suggested that I was not be- 
ing viewed as completely innocent. 

Not many people truly under- 
stood that I had done what was 
necessary to ensure my children’s 
safety, as well as my own. When I 
~ was first awakened by this stranger, 

___ he was beating me about my face, 
and he was trying to smother me 
with his hands. My first instinct was 
to scream and fight back, which I 
would have continued to do if my 
children hadn’t been awakened by 
my screams. When he saw my chil- 
dren standing in the room crying, 
he told me if I didn’t do as I was 
told, he would kill us all. I think, 
under different circumstances, I 
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would have been willing to die in an 
attempt to fight him off, but at that 
point, my children’s lives depended 
on my cooperation. I pleaded with 
this man to take me in the other 
room so my children wouldn’t 
witness, or be subjected to some- 
thing that I wasn’t quite prepared 
to explain to them yet. They were so 
young, so innocent, and so fright- 
ened, that I wanted to spare them 
any further trauma. 

After this man finally left, I 
phoned the police station. When 
the officer arrived at my front door, 
he approached me with a great deal 
of concern. After speaking with him 
for a few minutes, however, he 
seemed puzzled and asked me, “Are 
you all right? You seem so calm.” I 
became enraged. He may have had 
good intentions, but my interpre- 
tation of this comment was, “You’re 
not acting like someone who’s just 
been raped.” Didn’t he realize that 
I had to appear calm for my 
children’s sake? Of course I seemed 
calm. I was in shock. 

Degraded: I was soon escorted 
to the hospital, where I was sub- 
jected to an abundance of degrad- 
ing tests. I can’t say that any of the 
doctors or nurses were particularly 
unpleasant, but they were only in- 
terested in doing their job. Their 
only responsibility was to make sure 
I was all right, physically, and didn’t 
seem overly concerned about my 
emotional well-being. At one point, 
I was even scolded for brushing my 
hair before I had gone to the hos- 
pital. The nurse said sternly, “You’ve 
made it very difficult for us to col- 
lect evidence.” Feeling quite irritated 
that I should have to defend myself, 
I replied, “Well, it wasn’t my hair 
that was violated, now was it?” I 
couldn’t understand how I could 
be treated as if I had done some- 
thing wrong. 

No support: Upon returning 
home from the hospital, I called the 
children’s father. I asked him if he 
would please come take the kids and 
bring them to the fireworks. When 
he asked me why I wasn’t taking 
them myself, I told him what had 
happened. He said, “I knew some- 


thing like this was going to happen. 
The three of you living alone with 
no one to take care of you. I knew 
it.” That was almost the exact re- 
action I had expected from him, as 
he was still angry with me for leay- 
ing him in the first place. What I 
didn’t expect was for him to say, “I 
can’t believe you invited him into 
your bedroom.” He had only heard 
me say that I asked the man to take 
me into the other room. He hadn’t 
listened to me when I said I didn’t 
want the children to see what hap- 
pened. He apologized for saying 
what he did, after I told him to go to 
hell, but I haven’t been able to 
forgive him, to this day, for even 
suggesting that I might have en- 
couraged the rape to occur. 

Asa result of being beaten, I had 
numerous cuts and bruises on my 
face and neck. For two weeks, until 
the bruises disappeared, my boy- 
friend, David, was unable to look at 
me. He kept saying, “I don’t want 
to be reminded of what happened. 
Every time I look at you, I visualize 


what you must have gone through.” _ 


I tried very hard to understand how 
he was feeling, and that he was 
dealing with the situation in his 
own way, but each time he would 
look away in disgust, I felt as if he 
was blaming me. Ata time in my life 
when I needed his love and support 
the most, he seemed unwilling to 
offer it. Eventually, things returned 
to “normal,” but we were never 
able to sit down and actually talk 
about what had happened. I did 
receive a tremendous amount of 
love and support from many people. 
However, given that we are all raised, 
at least to some degree, with an 
attitude that suggests rape victims 
must have done something “sexual” 
to provoke the attack, I think I 
created more doubt in my own 
mind, than those around me. I felt 
dirty, so I assumed that was how 
everyone else saw me. I was as much 
a victim of a sociological myth, as I 
was a victim of sexual assault. 
Although my own incident oc- 
curred over a year ago, the accusa- 
tions, however discrete or uninten- 
tional they may be, continue to this 


Don’t stand 
in judgment 


day. For instance, during the 
Clarence Thomas hearings, I chose 
to believe Anita Hill’s testimony 
over that of Judge Thomas. Hill’s 
accusations were of a sexual nature, 
therefore, I was accused of being 
biased because I had been violated. 
Normal, everyday occurrences or 
debates. are no longer routine. My 
opinions are viewed as coming from 
a woman who was raped, and rather 
than my comments being seen as 
intelligent, they are seen as biased. 
Although I may have the same reac- 
tion toa given situation as any other 
woman, I run the risk of being 
accused of having different motives. 

Many times when I may not be 
willing to make love with David, he 
becomes frustrated and often says, 
“Are you still having a problem with 
this? Why don’t you try going for 
some help?” Iam somewhat touched 
by his genuine concern for my 
well-being, but it makes me as mad 
as hell to think that he just assumes 
that there is a problem. There were 
many times before I was assaulted 
that I was simply not in the mood. 
He never tried to analyze that be- 
fore, and I can’t understand his 
need to do so now. I’ve tried to 
explain to him many times that I 
have never had a problem being 
intimate with him asa result of what 
happened. I have suggested that 
perhaps he is the one who has a 
problem dealing with what hap- 
pened, but he won’t admit to that. 

Scared: A couple of weeks ago, 
I went to the doctor’s office and had 
an AIDS test done, mostly to put 
my own mind at ease. I have since, 
quite happily, received negative re- 
sults, but my visit to the lab was not 
a pleasant one. The lab technician 
was very friendly until she read my 
chart, and saw what tests I needed. 
At that point, it was as if her whole 
opinion of me changed. She didn’t 
look me in the face again and her 
smile quickly disappeared. I felt, 
once again, as if I were being judged 
by a complete stranger who had no 
idea why I was even there. Although 
I tried to just brush it off, I have to 
admit that I felt somewhat humili- 
ated and insulted. 


TES 


New perspective: It becomes 
very easy for a rape victim to find 
fault in how other people react to 
her, because she becomes so tightly 
wrapped up in her own emotions. I 
wish I could say that having been a 
victim meant that I had become 
automatically liberated to the fact 
that no victim is ever at fault. This 
was simply not the case. About six 
months ago, a neighbor of mine 
was sexually assaulted as well. She 
was a young girl who had frequent 
parties at her house. Many times, 
there would be as many as six or 
seven men, and no other girls besides 
herself there. One night, one of the 
guys had fallen asleep on her couch. 
She left him to sleep, and went to 
sleep herself. When she came over 
the next day, and told me she had 
been raped, my initial reaction, [am 
ashamed to admit, was that she had 
asked for it. Of all people, how 
could I feel this way? I knew, to 
some extent, how she felt and what 
she would go through. How could 
I possibly do to her what I had 
accused so many people of doing to 
me? Why didn’t I understand? 

Looking back, I believe I felt the 
way I did because this, in effect, had 
absolved me of any guilt. I was the 
“good girl,” and she was the “bad 
girl.” I hadn’t asked for it, but she 
had, hadn’t she? It didn’t take long 
for me to recognize that I was being 
unfair to her, and, eventually, I was 
able to offer her my support. For 


_that brief period, I was able to see 


the other side of my own situation 
for the first time. 

Preoccupied: Maybe those who 
were close to me and were non- 
victims struggled with their own 
guilt. Maybe they felt they could 
have done something to prevent 
what had happened. Maybe I was so 
preoccupied with my own prob- 
lems, that I failed to realize that they 
may have had a problem as well. 

Society now needs to concentrate 
on educating the American people. 
We all have to understand that just 
because men are raised to be ag- 
gressive, does not excuse them for 
raping a woman, and just because 
women are raised to be passive, 
does not mean they should be ac- 
cused of allowing a rape to occur. 
Just because someone chooses to 
cross the street, doesn’t mean they 
deserve to be hit by a car. 


Cognitive cog: Student writes about creativity 


alas, there may not be. 


By MICHAEL KIRKPATRICK 
Observer Guest Contributor 


As children, we have all harbored little dreams 
of occupational happiness. Most boys dream 
of being firemen, policemen, or professional 
athletes, mostly outrageous action—packed 
jobs with basic goals and clear objectives. I 
can remember my father asking me what I was 
going to be when I grew up. I said, “A major— 
league baseball player.” I was completely 
serious. When do we abandon our dreams 
and join the world that works for money, and 
when we compare our dreams to what we are 
doing occupationally, is there mutual love? I 
think there should be. I hope, for me, there 
will be. 

Ambitions: My dream is to make my 
money as a true artist. My operational defi- 
nition ofa true artist is an artist who can move 
from media to media within the arts, still 
remaining creatively effective. John Lennon 
was a true artist; he dabbled in both writing 
and expressive art as well as his obvious mu- 
sical talents. This is the way I dream of making 
my living, drifting through artistic expression. 

I would like to spend my days sitting on a 
cabin porch writing short stories, while sipping 
foggy hot chocolate from a mug, with big 
white mountains in the near background. I 
would like to walk barefoot in the park, the 
green grass curling ’round my toes while I 
sing songs for everyone. Also, I would love to 
draw and sketch on a beach somewhere, just 
near sunset, when the sky is flushest. If there 
is enough magic to make this happen, I would 
be pleased to let this spell work on me. But, 
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Iam working for Bertucci’s, an up—and— 
coming pizza restaurant chain whose stores 
are sprinkled across New England. The place 
I work for is in North Andover, and it just 
opened six weeks ago. I make pizzas in an 
assembly-line fashion with three other pizza 
makers. (Four, if it’s a busy night.) I am a 
topper. 

The way it works is that first the stretcher, 
who has successfully stretched the dough into 
a doughy disc, passes the shell to the topper to 
his/her immediate right. The first topper 
sauces and cheeses the dough then passes the 
peel to the right. The next topper starts with 
the first topping (if any) and continues until 
he/she receives another pizza, then he/she 
passes it on to the right, and so on. It is 
assembly-line pizza, cooked in a real brick 
oven. The system is very efficient, but one 
working in this system tends to feel like a 
robot, oracogina machine. It’s disheartening. 
But there is none of my heart in this job 
anyway. Iam not interested in how good each 
pizza looks, as long as it’s reasonably close to 
standard. lama good worker, but I don’t love 
the job. I am glad I do not. I am glad I 
understand that pizzas don’t change the world 
and I will never get emotional over a large 
pepperoni. (That sounds obscene, let me re— 
phrase that.) I will never get emotional over 
a large cheese pizza (at least, I hope not), and 
neither will anyone else. In the big scheme of 
things, we are only very small, making pizzas 
microscopic. All that nurtures our culture and 
nourishes our emotions lies within artistic 
creation, and I respect the power of it. 


Dream: When I read Lord of the Flies, 1 got 
goosebumps when I reached the part when 
Piggy’s brains are knocked from his skull. 
When I listen to The End onthe Beatles' Abbey 
Road, and Ringo completes his only-ever 
drum solo, and Paul, John and George each 
get a guitar solo, I hear them really telling the 
world goodbye and the hair on my neck 
stands up. And when I find an old sketch of 
wavy lines of dark ink by my dad, I suddenly 
feel a wave of sadness that almost makes me 
cry. This is the power I'd like to have from my 
art. There is no power like this from making 
pizzas. ; 

I wish to participate in art, ideally as an 
art—triathlete. But money is a major factor in 
the choice of career direction. To make money 
as an artist is difficult. This is a minor reason 
why my father never got a chance to showcase 
his talents to anyone outside our family. Money 
creates intimidation. There must be money 
made for bills to be paid. This is why I am at 
Bertucci’s. That’s ashameful truth, but that is 
why people’s dreams die slowly. 

Lean pay: At Bertucci’s, I am ‘paid $6 for 
every hour I work. Is $6 worth an hour of my 
time? I trade my work for the money, pure 
and simple. I wouldn’t be there for anything 
but the money. That’s why I workat Bertucci’s; 
that is the only reason. Six dollars per hour of 
my life... money is king. 

As an artist, money wouldn’t be my mo- 
tivation. If I knew I could make enough 
money to live reasonably comfortably, with- 
out financial burden, I would do it without 
hesitation. But, I don’t know if I could, and 
that unknown can kill the whole thing. This 


is the motivational difference between the job 
I hold and my dream occupation. Although 
money isn’t why I would pursue the arts, it is 
essential in sustaining my pursuit. 

Bertucci’s is, however, a nice place to 
work. The waitresses are mostly agreeable, 
and there are quite a few attractive ones. The 
managers respect me as a hard—worker, and I 
do work well. But just before I leave, I count 
every minute of the last 10. And when I go 
home, I am very tired, and void of any sense 
of accomplishment, or anything close to that 
feeling. But I know that is somehow really a 
good sign. 

On the other hand, when I create art, no 
matter what form, Ialways feel good. Whether 
it be playing my little piano, writing a small, 
funny play, or drawing my aunt’s drawing 
room, I always have that pride and sense of 
accomplishment. Art, to me, is one of the 
most important things in our culture. Every- 
thing can be viewed artistically. It is impor- 
tant not just for the way it makes one feel, but 
the way it can express something 
un-expressible, like “What is blue?” in either 
prose, essay, photography, or painting. Art 
can say something beyond words. 

Determined: My dream occupation is ad- 
mittedly somewhat dreamy, but I really have 
that desire. My love of art, in all forms, could 
fuel my own artistic development while my 
pride continues to swell with all I create. 
Meanwhile, I will make pizzas to pay my bills 
and to make extra money, but as a thinking 
“cog” in the pizza machine, I will always have 
this big dream swimming in my head as I 
count the minutes till quitting time. 
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ROXANNE CIRELLI, adjustment skills specialist. 


OSD office nabs voc. ed. grant 
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ELAINE DIVINCENZO, severe disability counselor. 


SUE JONES, ass’t notetaking services coordinator. 


New staffers hired to help students adjust to community college life 


By DEBBIE DOWNING 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The office for students with disabilities at NECC, the largest 
in Massachusetts, has the-ability to serve over 150 students 
with learning disabilities and physical challenges. 

This fall, with $25,000 received from the Vocational 
Education Guidance Grant, the OSD was able to further 
improve its program by hiring four new staff members. 

Impressive- background: Adjustment skills specialist, 
Roxanne Cirelli, aids students in learning how to cope with 
college. Originally from New Jersey, Cirelli now resides in 
Salisbury. She received a- bachelor’s degree in psychology, a 
certificate in gerontology and a prephysical therapy curricu- 
lum at the University of Utah. She also completed her master’s 
degree in rehabilitation counseling at Boston University. 

Cirelli has been interested in the field of rehabilitation 
counseling since childhood when she cared for a boy who was 
in a wheelchair. 

“T guess you could say it’s part of my personality,” Cirelli 
said. “I grew up with a lot of people with different disabilities 
in my family. If you sat at our Thanksgiving table, it would 
have been like you were at a rehab unit.” 

Cirelli presents workshops for the students and meets with 


staff to discuss issues involving students such as interpersonal 
skills, teaching recommendations and language guides. 

Elaine DiVincenzo, counselor for students with severe 
disabilities, provides guidance and training for disabled 
students. 

Individual Initiative: An Andover resident, DiVincenzo is 
a graduate of Suffolk University. She gained experience 
working with disabled students while in college, as a camp 
counselor, and at Whittier Vocational Technical High School, 
where she helped coordinate a teenage parenting and coun- 
seling program. While working with the teenage mothers, she 
found many were special—needs students. 

“I found the field of vocational rehabilitation counseling 
fascinating,” DiVincenzo said. “To me it was a challenge. I 
think people have such preconcieved notions about people 
with disabilities. Sometimes you might have to approach 
things a little differently, but the basic issues are the same.” 

Adaptive aids specialist, Gene Cushing, assists students in 
learning how to use the low—and high-technology equipment 
available at NECC. 

Dedication: Cushing makes the one-hour drive from 
Boston where he also is an assistant to the director for the 
disability resource center at Northeastern University. He 
holds a bachelor’s degree in communications from the Uni- 


versity of Massachusetts, an-associate’s degree in business 
management from Massaqort Community College and is also 
certified in typesetting and graphic arts from Blue Hills 
Regional Technical School. z 

Helping students to assess their ree Cushing works 
with a variety of computer equipment, such as screen reader 
systems and braille printers. 

“Often, faculty.can be frustrated: and unaware of the": 
availability of programs,” Cushing said. “I get to a both 
students and staff aware of all the different options.” ss 

Sue Jones, who has worked.as an NECC inter preter for six § 
years, was hired as assistant notetaking services coordinator. * 

Jones isa graduate of the Rochester Institute of Technology 
and also is certified as an interpreter by the Naflonat Technical 
Institute for the Deaf. 

Unexpected benefits: “As a result of my training at NID, 
I have a good understanding of the students’ needs,” Jones 
said. “I think the program here seems to be on the upswing 
with a lot of people making many worthwhile contributions.” 

Jones would like to encourage students with adequate 
skills to give notetaking a try. The pay is between $4.75 and 
$5.25 an hour. Notetakers are also encouraged to take 
advantage of OSD workshops that will enable them to help 
students further. 


French language captures teacher’s heart 


TEACHING FRENCH in an interesting and invigorating way is Jane Griegel’s style. 


Observer Staff Reporter 


Students enjoy learning from new teacher. 
By HEATHER KATE EICHHORN 


wanted to combine a profession with helping — 
other people. She went on to minor in psy- 
chology at Marymount College in Tarrytown, 
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Teaching a combined French 1 and 2 class is 
challenging, says NECC’s new part-time 
French teacher, who says the key to success is 
keeping a positive attitude. 

“It’s more difficult to teach a group with 
such a diversity in backgrounds, but we are 
managing just fine,” Jane Griegel said. 

Teaching: “The more advanced students 
are by no means wasting their time, based on 
the results of quizzes and tests,” she said. 
“Nobody has had perfect scores. It’s clearing 
up things that they didn’t understand, and is 
reinforcing things that they didn’t grasp.” 

Asa young adult, Griegel wasn’t sure what 
profession she would choose. After attending 
a French-speaking school from K-12, she 


N.Y., and decided to teach French. 

In that way, she said, she was helping 
people learn a language that had captured her 
heart. 

Although she still loves French, she would 
like to further her education and attain a 
master’s degree in social work. She hopes to 
teach part-time, and go to school part-time. 

Exciting class: Griegel’s students all agree 
that their teacher makes learning fresh and 
exciting. They said she has a knack for thinking 
up new ways to teach. 

“ve had French since the sixth grade, but 
I’ve never hada teacher like this,” student Sue 
Reynolds said. “I am learning new things in 
every class.” , 


Jon Moris andthe rest of te 
-NECC Observer staff wish — 


everyone a happy Eerie! 


ee out of feos See: vous next semester! 
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‘First Night’ welcomes 
New Year’s with humor 


By AUDREY 
NICHOLSON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


New Year’s Eve happens once 
a year. But, for those who 
make the trek into Boston, 
First Night happens every 
Wednesday through Sunday 
from now until the first week 
of January. . 

First Night is a contem- 
porary comedy by Lowell 
playwright Jack Neary. It is 
staged at the Theatre Lobby, 
216 Hanover St., in Boston’s 
North End. : 

Evolving: Neary’s First 
Night originated as a 40- 
minute one-act play that was 
mostly monolgue. After six 
years of rewriting and updat- 


ing, First Night has evolved. 
" “ intoatwo-act play that moves 


~ quickly and hilariously, evok- 
S quickly and hilariously 
: ing audience interaction and 
=< participation. 
SA The play is set in a video 
store aptly named 


“Mungavideo.” It is New 
Year’s Eve or, as lead charac- 
ter Danny Fleming refered to 
it; the night they “let all the 
mimes loose: First Night.” 
Danny possesses. enough 
young~adult turmoil to keep 


: the play moving, and intro- 
: duces fariselt asaman on the 


Tough decisions: He is 
alsoa man ofsardonic humor, 
poised on the brink of a 
relatively boring career deci- 
sion. But, as the audience 
soon discovers, every decision 
is a monumental one to 
Danny. “I took my first deep 
breath since Lost In Space was 
cancelled,” he admitted. 

Enter Merideth, an at- 
tractive nun, was his paro- 
chial school classmate. 
Merideth’s accomplishments 
in life include a great bowling 
average, and the ability to 
turn a bottle of Jack Daniels 
into a doorstop. She reac- 
quaints herself with Danny, 
enlisting his help in selecting 
movie rentals. After all, “I’m 
only good at buying black- 


«board chalk and support | 


hose.” 

The fast-paced dialogue 
between Danny and Merideth 
is entwined with rapid-fire 
monologues that draw in the 
audience, daring them to feel 
what Danny feels, see what 
Danny sees. 

At one point, Danny ex- 
plained away his limited career 
options by reasoning, “When 
I open my eyes every morn- 
ing, [’ll know what to expect. 
It won’t be magic. It won’t 
be exciting. But it will be 


; real.” Because he has: invited < 
~ theaudience into his life, they © 
are affected by his sense of 


irony. 


Asked if Danny’s charac- 
ter isautobiographical, Neary 
said, “A lot of Danny’s work 
history and attitude are 
mine,” but he admitted there 
is no nun. Merideth is an 
archetype created with famil- 
iar personalities, as are many 
of Neary’s characters. 

Broader Horizons: Boston 
Globe columnist Kevin Kelly 
recently reported that First 
Night may be heading to an 
off-Broadway run. Neary’s 
reaction was cautious. “I’m 
kind ofhoping (the producer) 
focuses on Boston for a 
while,” he said. 

The appeal of a New York 
run would help ticket sales, 
though. Neary says audience 
consensus is often, “If it was 
in New York, itmust be good. 
They say you can make a kill- 
ing on Broadway, but you 
can’t make a living, and that’s 
true.” 

The ending of First Night 
is funny, poignant and chair- 
gripping. To Neary, it has 
been a sensitive matter that 
involves the ongoing process 
of revision. “With the end- 
ing, I like to play with the 
audience a little bit.” And he 
does, practically bringing the 
audience to one communal 
inhalation. 

‘The play has what charac- 
ter Danny Fleming refers to 
as “Heavy P.” (Potential) But, 
like many theatrical produc- 


Sas: 


tions, First Night is plagued 
by lack of advertising. It 
doesn’t get the billing af- 
forded New York produc- 
tions. Even though reviews 
have been favorable, it’s nota 
play that’s grabbing a multi- 
tude of press. 

“It’s a tough sell to get 
people to go out to the the- 
ater,” Neary said, never los- 
ing the waggish grin. “First 
Night is a play for people 
who don’t usually go to the 
theater. There are a lot of 
good laughs in it.” 

First Night is performed 
Wed. at 2 p.m. and 8 p.m.; 
Thur. and Fri. at 8 p.m.; Sat. 
at 6 p.m. and 9 p.m.; and 
Sun, at’ 3 p.m. Tickets are 
$15.50-$20.50 except on 
Dec31: 

Ticket prices: On First 
Night, tickets to First Night 
will be $25-$30, or $40 if 
you are staying for the party 
and dancing after the show 
gets out. 

As for Danny, the only 
way to discover whether or 
not his dreams are fulfilled is 
to experience the play. Andit 
is an experience. Danny told 
the audience early on, “A 
major dream is somesting you 
chuckonly when you’re damn 
sure the last bus. has left the 
station.” 

‘With any luck, First Night 
will stay parked at its Boston 
station for a long, long run. 
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NECC painters 

Chris Evans photo 
STUDENT ARTISTS Brian 
Contino, Lauren Geraghty, Greg 
Scanion and Joe Belmer will 
put their creative talents to 
work on anew Roman Gothic 
mural that to be featured in 
the student senate office. 


Art Club’s big plans to include mural 


New organization gets off to quick start; many projects visualized by student officers 


By MELISSA CHOUINARD & 
HEATHER KATE EICHHORN 
Observer Staff Reporters 


The art club is taking on some major projects 
in its first semester of existence. 

Club officers, Lauren Geraghty, president; 
Joe Belmer, vice president; and John Bishop, 
secretary/ treasurer, are working on several 
projects, including a mural for the student 
senate office. 

Geraghty doesn’t let anything stand in the 
way of her dreams. Against all odds, she 
perseveres and makes her dreams a reality. 

A fourth-semester art student, she tri- 
umphed over many things that have stood in 
her way, including a debilitating bone disease 
that leaves her confined to a wheel chair and 
has stopped her growth at about two feet. 

Accomplished student: Geraghty gradu- 
ated as valedictorian of her class at Cotting 
High School for handicapped children. 

She also ran for everything she could in 
high school. She was president of her class 


and director of the art festival for five years. 
Geraghty was also a cheerleader for herschool 
football team. 

Ambitions: In the future, she hopes to 
attend Mount Ida College to become a fash- 
ion designer. She would like to live in the 
dorms, which is possible because they are 
handicapped accessible. 

Fortunately, NECC will have Geraghty 
for at least another semester. 

While still in high school, she had two 
pieces of her artwork shown at a local gallery. 


One was accidentally sold before the exhibit 


opened. The gallery owner liked it so much, 
he bought it himself. 

Geraghty would eventually like to live on 
her own and work as a fashion designer. With 
her present track record, there is no doubt she 
will succeed at whatever she does. 

Joe Belmer, a fourth—semester liberal arts / 
graphics design student, is planning to run for 
the vice presidency again. He said the art club 
is a place for interested people to get involved 
in art. 


In his spare time, Belmer enjoys jamming 
in a band his friends belong to, writing fic- 
tion and drawing. His future plans include 
any or all of these hobbies. 

“Whichever one makes me money is the 
one I'll stick with,” he said. “Any one (of 
them) would make me happy.” 

Belmer is also interested in transferring to 
another college to further his studies. He said 
the art club has many things in the works. In 
addition to the mural, members also plan to 
paint the room they hold their meetings in. 
The art club will also be setting up the student 
art show in the hall outside the art club room. 

Greg Scanlon, who placed second in the 
club’s logo contest, and Josh Bernard also 
belong to the art club. Although they are not 


officers, they play an active role in the club. * 


Participation: Scanlon, a first-semester 
commercial arts student, will be working on 
the upcoming mural project. 

In his spare time, he teaches 11-13 year— 
olds art at a local art supply store. In the 
future, he hopes to work at an advertising firm 


making illustrations for ads. 

Morbid drawings: Bernard, also a first— 
semester student and a recent graduate of 
Dracut High School, said he was always get- 
ting into trouble for doodling in class. His 
high school art teacher was not very supportive 
of his style, which made him yet more com- 
mitted to it. 

“She felt my drawings had very morbid 
overtones, which they did,” he said. “But 
now that I am in a more supportive atmo- 
sphere, my work is starting to branch out in 
many different directions.” 

In the future, Bernard would like to work 
in an advertising firm or on a newspaper. He 
has already done some illustrative work for 
the NECC Observer. 

Despite their different career paths, they 
all have one thing in common for now-the 
need to make the art club the best it can be. 

While they all have similar plans for the 
club in the future, all are open to any sudden 
changes they might think of. The members 
await anxiously for the results. 
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Students dance up a storm 


Neg 


Varied program choreographed in se 


Chris Evans photos 


STUDENT DANCER, Stacy Baxter, performs in a number entitled, Stairway to 


Heaven. 


By AMY BOARDMAN 
Observer Arts (~ Entertainment Editor 


Jazz, modern and ballet dance made up the 
performances last weekend at NECC’s student 


dance performance. d 


Seventeen student works were performed 
for an intrigued audience. 

Elaine Mawhinney, chairperson, depart- 
ment of creative arts, directed the student 
dance performance, and collected student 
work from her composition classes. 

Tina Coleman danced in her third show 
on Saturday night and performed in five of 
the numbers, dancing in a solo which she also 
choreographed. 

Expressive: “My solo is a lyrical song,” 
she said. “It’s just about a girl who falls in 
love.” 

The piece was entitled [Am Lovewith music 
by Jennifer Holiday. ; 

The show exhibited some thought pro- 
voking performances, and most were per- 
formed without visible flaws. A couple of 
performances might have left the audience 
wondering, but pieces such as Except, petr- 
formed by Jaqui Young, provided an amusing 
show. 

Except was choreographed by Stathis 
Stratis, who teaches at Northeastern University 
and also taught at the club this semester at 
NECC. While teaching a piece to the dance 
club, Stratis choreographed a piece for Young. 

“T taught an African/Cuban modern jazz 
piece, and Jaqui Young asked me to choreo- 
graph a solo for her,” Stratis said. 

Busy teacher: He also choreographed a 
group piece called Takeoff’ Young, Kim 
Quigley, Karrie Garber, Dan Motherway, 
Stacy Donelli, and Coleman danced in this. 
The piece portrayed some excellent dancing 
skills and Stratis wanted people to see the 
performance and interpret it for themselves. 

“The group piece is basically abstract,” he 
said. “It has African, Latin, modern and jazz 
movements. I don’t think I want to describe 
it. I’d rather let people try to see what it’s 


mester—ending arts performance 


Chris Evans photo 
STUDENTS DANCE in a number called 
Mad About You in last weeknd’s per- 
formance. 
about or experience what it’s about.” 

Linda Connors, in her third year at NECC, 
performed in two pieces and choreographed 
one of them. She said that her favorite of the 
two was the one she choreographed, entitled 
Mad About You,with music by Sting. With 
this piece, she tried something new. 

“It’s kind of different for me because I 
usually do a lot of hip-hop stuff and this is just 
basic jazz,” she said. 

Performed well: Another bright piece in 
the show, Children of Sanchez, was performed 
by Laura Whittlesey, Motherway and Young. 
The piece was done very well with some 
excellent dancing in syne with the music. 

Trish Walker staged the piece Winter, 
which was group choreographed. Coleman, 
Stacy Baxter, Diane Jemlich, Rochelle 
Dumont, and Marie Gauthier danced in this 
very creative abstract ballet. 

Walker started working with NECC stu- 
dents this fall. 

“The dancers created a piece, and I staged 
it,” she said. “We worked together to stage 
this ballet.” 


i 


The student dance performance was avery — 


lively show and provided the audience with 
some great dance performances. Some ex-. 
cellent music was chosen to go with the © 


performances and made the show more en- 
tertaining. 
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Innovative artist 


Ireland’s Enya pioneers new sound 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Arts Editor 


When the first empyreal strains of 
Shepherd Moons begin to drift across 
the air, it seems as if the music is as 
tenuous as the very atmosphere it- 
self. A skillful blend of fantasy and 
reality, the music’s hypnotic aspects 
tend to overwhelm and engulf. 

The third solo album from Irish 
vocalist Enya, Shepherd Moons, 
proves yet again to be an aural canvas 
across which she paints her vivid 
imagery. 

Once a member of the group 
Clannad, Enya struck out on her 
own a few years ago. She recently 
produced a minor hit with her last 
single, Orinoco Flow. 

Credibility: The music taken 
from Orinoco Flow was used exten- 
sively throughout the movie L.A. 
Story, and lent the film a moody, 
emotional feel. As the actors freely 
quoted the works of Shakespeare, 
Enya’s music strengthened the 


Music Column 


overall effect, adding feeling and 
ambiance. 

On her latest album, Enya takes 
the unique style of music she has 
pioneered, and moves it forward 
with grace and talent. 

Enya’s music is perhaps one of 
the most difficult to categorize. In 
an age when music has to fit neatly 
into one genre or another in order 
to be accepted and disseminated 
throughout a watered—down, bland 
commercial radio system, Enya is a 
departure from the spoon fed, pre— 
packaged fare we’ve come to expect. 
Almost impossible to pigeon—hole, 
her music is a mixture of majestic 
vocal wash, thoughtful new-age 
instrumental and vibrant Gaelic 
history. 

Destination: The result is a mu- 
sical journey into the fantastic. 

I dreamt I dwelt in marble halls 
with vassals at my side, and of all who 


assembled within those walls, that I 
was the hope and the pride. I had 
riches all too great to count, and a 
high ancestral name. 

The underlying theme of fantasy 
is one that tends to lend a brighter 
tone to the occasionally dark ambi- 
ance created within Enya’s world. 

The first single, Caribbean Blue, 
is receiving airplay on various 
alternative stations, and the video 
can be seen on VH-1. This fact 
alone belies the inconsistent, yet 
steady appeal her music is begin- 
ning to make. 

Impressions: The video itself 
can easily be considered art, as it 
mixes painting and photography to 
bring into being a dream world that 
would make anyone envious. It 
creates the impression of a world 
caught between ideal fantasy and 
romantic myth. 

The idea of a hit single may be 
far-fetched for the ambitious musi- 
cian, yet the pure artistic impression 
made by her music cannot be de- 


nied. The mixture of traditional ar- 
rangements and original composi- 
tions give the album a feeling of 
well-rounded selection not often 
associated with popular music. 

Perhaps one of the more striking 
aspects of Shepherd Moons is that 
over half of the compositions are 
sung in Gaelic. 

Language barriers: Ebduacis a 
song that utilizes a percussion style 
which in turn incites the foreboding 
feeling of war—drums, yet is inter- 
estingly juxtaposed over the airy 
vocals Enya consistently produces. 

The result gives one the feeling 
that it would be wrong to mistake 
gentleness for weakness. Add to this 
the fact that almost no one can 
understand a single word she’s 
saying, and the transformation from 
mere music to art is complete. 

Enya possesses a talent for cre- 
ating music that moves the listener 
regardless of language. Her songs 
penetrate deep into the mind, and 
take the listener to fantastic lands. 


ABs 


Tolkien’s mythical land of 
Lothlorien is one of the many loca- 
tions Enya chooses to take her music. 
Chasing Shepherd Moons across the 
sky, reading the ancient Book of Days, 
and spending time in majestic 
Marble Halls are further destina- 
tions. 

Breaking new ground: Shepherd 
Moonsis pure escapism. Enya paints 
moving portraits across her aural 
canvas, and those portraits transport 
one to places previously uncharted 
by modern music. 


By JENNIFER FORZESE 


Belle’s happiness is clouded by her long- 


Romance revived in Disney holiday release 


Observer Features Editor 


Inthe wake of the recession, no one isimmune, 
not even the ‘Wonderful World of Disney.’ 

Disney is in the midst of the worst slump 
the company has had, and hopes the new 
movie, Beauty and the Beast, will boost its 
revenue. The children’s animated feature may 
do just that. 

As the lights dim, a hush falls over the 
audience of children and grown-ups alike, 
and the story of Belle and the Beast unfolds. 

Disney has taken the familiar fairy tale and 
turned it into a mesmerizing production, one 
that appeals to all age groups. 

In disguise: One night, an old beggar 
woman appears at the prince’s door asking for 
a place to spend the night. Repulsed by her 
ugliness, he refuses, despite her offering of a 
rose. The woman is actually a beautiful en- 
chantress in disguise. She curses him, trans- 
forming the prince into a beast, placing a spell 
over the castle, and enchanting the rose. She 
also leaves him a mirror as his only window to 
the world around him. 

Performed by Robby Benson (Ice Castles), 
the Beast must find unconditional love before 
the last rose petal falls on his 21st birthday. 
The Beast, selfish as he may be, is one character 
the audience grows to love. 

Meanwhile, Belle, whose voice is per- 
formed by Broadway singer Paige O’ Hara, is 
off in her own little world. The townspeople 


Movie Review 


think she’s strange because her life revolves 
around books, her father, Maurice, and 
wanting more from life than living a mundane 
existence. Belle is what every little girl wants 
to be. 

Bad turn: Maurice, an inventor, is be- 
lieved to be crazy by the townspeople. The 
only one who has faith in him is Belle, who 
encourages him to enter his latest invention, 
a wood chopper, in a contest. He leaves, in 
search of his opportunity. Maurice takes a 
wrong turn, loses his horse, is chased by 
wolves and ends up at the beast’s lair. 

Having no other choice, he enters the 
castle. Greeted by Cogsworth, a talking clock 
and Lumiere, a talking candelabra, Lumiere 
invites him to sit down by the fire and put his 
feet up on the foot-stool, which barks like a 
dog. Before long, Maurice meets Mrs. Pots, a 
teapot, and her son Chip, a teacup. Mrs. Pots’ 
voice is done by Angela Lansbury (Murder She 
Wrote). The Beast appears, imprisoning 
Maurice for intruding in his home. 

Back at home, Belle fights off the advances 
of Gaston, a hunter, who believes he is ev- 
erything a woman could want; strong, hand- 
some, arrogant and conceited. 

Belle finds the abandoned horse and goes 
in search of her father, which leads her to the 
castle. She finds him imprisoned by the Beast 


The more I know about MAN 


the more I like 
my DOG. 


To keep our animals 
healthy and happy, 


Haverhill’s Animal Shelter 
needs money for 

veterinary costs and 

many other expenses. 


Make checks payable to: 


Animal Foundation, c/o Haverhill Police Dept. 


Walt Disney Illustration 
BELLE LOVED to read about far-off 
places, daring sword fights and magic. 


and offers herself as a prisoner instead. The 
Beast agrees and lets Maurice go. 

Looks can be deceiving: The Beast’s three 
consorts try to bring the two closer together. 
The Beast begins to realize he has feelings for 
Belle and extends the use of his library to her. 
To Belle’s amazement, the Beast is not what 
his physical appearance depicts him as. 


ing to see her father. Maurice appears in the 
enchanted mirror. To Belle’s horror, he is 
lying in the snow. Out of love, the beast 
relinquishes his hold on her. 

Belle and the Beast’s happiness 1s jeop- 
ardized by the interference of Gaston, who 
manages to convince the villagers to rid 
themselves of the Beast. As the villagers begin 
their fight against the Beast, the objects in the 
castle devise a plan to fight back in order to 
save themselves and their master. 

Music, by lyricists Howard Ashman and 
Alan Menken, highlights the movie. Both 
worked on and won Oscars for the songs in 
The Little Mermaid. 

One such highlight is the song, Be Our 
Guest. Lumiere, Cogsworth and Mrs. Pots 
team up to make Belle feel more at home. To 
Belle’s delight, the castle is enchanted. Belle 
sits mesmerized as silverware and china dishes 
join in the song led by Lumiere. 

All too familiar: The movie can be com- 
pared to its predecessor, The Little Mermaid. 
Both plots are similar. The girl has a close 
relationship with her father, she’s not thrilled 
with her life, and ultimately searches for 
something better. The similarity doesn’t stop 
there, Belle even resembles Ariel. 

Beauty and the Beast has a quality all its 
own. 

By the end of the movie, one may come 
out looking for a transformed prince. Indeed, 
love can conquer all. 


Attention Environmentalists! 


A new on-campus club is seeking environmentally— 
concerned students to become members. 

The dissolved student environmental coalition has 
recently been re—incarnated into the 
Environmental Concerns Organization (ECO). 
A winter bird—feeding program on campus 


is its first project. 


For more information, 
contact advisers Anne Laszlo in C—396, 
or Shelli Newman in C—343. 
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‘Repo Man’ 


After nine years, Nesmith’s twisted 
flick still amuses video audiences 
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By DIANA E. ZIPETO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


It opens on a withered highway somewhere 
near Arizona. A ’64 Chevy Malibu is pulled 
over by a cop on a motorcycle. 

“Whatcha got in the trunk?” the cop asks. 

In a shaky, mad-scientist voice, the driver 
answers; “Oh, you don’t want to look in 
there.” But of course, the officer does. From 
the trunk, a-nuclear beam of light flashes and 
the car peels away from the scene, leaving just 
a pair of smoldering boots. 

It is definitely not a feel-good movie. It’s 
not a cushy, brat—packer film, though it does 
star a young Emilio Estevez. Ex-Monkee 
Michael Nesmith’s Repo Man takes a cynical, 
hard-edged look at what society has become, 
and is becoming. 

Wasteland: Estevez plays a troubled teen 
named Otto. He lives in a hopelessly pro- 
cessed America, filled with wasted people and 
wasted time. Otto is a wanderer in a society 
that is cold and apathetic. 

Otto starts out working in a grocery store 
that sells only generic products. Boxes of 
“Food,” cans of “Beer;” the generic label 
certainly describes the times with no emotion 
besides anger and hatred, and no flavor or 
personality. The city streets are full of chain— 
linked fences and gray stares, and Otto’s 
friends spend their time “doing crimes.” 

Family life is less than supportive; the one 
time Otto does go home, he finds his parents 
stolidly staring at the television, watching a 
televangelist. He tells them he wants money 
to go to school, but his father says they’ve 
given all their money to the Reverend’s tele- 
thon-they’re sending bibles to El Salvador. 

“What about me?” Otto asks, incredu- 
lous. 

So, for lack of anything better to do, Otto 
is enticed into the appealing life of a Repo 
Man. Bud (Harry Dean Stanton) teaches 
Estevez the rules, rewards and regrets of the 
public service of car repossession, and, in a 
twisted way, becomes the boy’s mentor. 

Intensity: He continually assures Otto 
that “the life of a Repo Man is always in- 
tense,” and punctuates it with, “let’s go get a 


Video Vault 


drink.” 

Most movies have a love interest, and Repo 
Man is no exception. In its dark, brash way, 
Repo Man gives an interpretation of love as 
little more than annoyed, non—commital sex. 
Otto has a blunt encounter with a girl named 
Lela, played by Tracey Walter, who he picks 
up off the street during one of his repo jobs. 
A tender romance it is not, but the relation- 
ship does reflect the impersonality and disloy- 
alty of the times. 

Lela is running for her life, and is involved 
with the transportation of four aliens in the 
back of that ’64 Chevy from the first scene. 
The aliens have the potential to completely 
burn out humanity. 

But by now, humanity has already pretty 
much burned itself out. Filler scenes in front 
of back-alley barrels show Otto and fellow 
Repo Men tossing books into a fire. Parties 
consist of screaming people and beer. En- 
tertainment is characterized by vague per- 
formances in nightclubs by the group, Circle 
Jerks. A lonely, empty evening finds Otto 
shouting rerun sitcoms of Gilligan’s Island 
and The Jeffersons into the night. 

Searching: Eventually, the °64 Chevy is 
up for repossession, and everyone is looking 
for the car. Otto and Bud, looking for it, stop 
in a liquor store for a “Beer” and Bud gets 
shot by one of Otto’s friends, who is out 
doing crimes. One of Otto’s friends also gets 
shot, and sputters in a generic death scene 
saying, “Society has made me what I am.” 

The movie approaches a tender scene in 
the hospital when Otto tries to tell Bud how 
much he looks up to him. It’s interrupted and 
the chase continues. Because he is involved 
with the car, Otto is tortured with electric 
shocks. Lela is one of his perpetrators, and 
wants to assure him, “It’s not personal.” 

It seems nothing is personal in this world, 
and only beer and money matter. The generic 
label has taken over. 

Produced in 1984, in the middle of the 
“me” generation, Repo Man sends a funny, 
but frightening message to its audience. 


Bowie’s Tin Machine 
rocks ’em in Boston 


By JAIMIE CAMERON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


To put it quite simply, David Bowie did not 
front the rock band, Tin Machine, recently at 
the Orpheum Theatre in Boston. 

He was present, and part of the show, but 
he did not act as though Tin Machine was just 
a star vehicle for him. Instead, Bowie played 
the role of a band member, and often took a 
back seat to other band members. 

The long. powerful set, which was com- 
prised of only Tin Machine songs, was se- 
ductively captivating from the first song. 

The band includes Tony Sales on bass, and 
Hunt Sales on drums, sons of television per- 
sonality, Soupy Sales. Guitarist Reeves 
Gabriels, a Boston native, works with the 
local band The Atom Said, when not busy 
with Tin Machine. 

Shining: Both Hunt and Reeves shared 
vocal spots with Bowie. Heavy emphasis was 
put on contemporary blues-rock. The band 
really shined during these intense workouts. 
Reeves is an amazing guitarist, incorporating 
many styles and genres to come up with rich, 
textured sounds. The Sales brothers provided 
an extremely tight rhythm section. 

Bowie, even in his toned—down perfor- 
mance, was captivating without trying. One 
really got the feeling that egos were checked 
at the stage door before this show. All the 
glitz of his mega—tours of the last few years 
was abandoned for sparse, yet creative, lighting 
and a simple stage of speakers donned with 
garage shop lights. The minimal, but effective 


lighting cast long shadows throughout the 
theatre, giving the show the feeling of a 
vaudeville act or nightclub. 

It was evident the band was thoroughly 
enjoying itself, and this added to the show’s 
excitement. 

Selections: Songs were played from both 
albums; Tim Machine, and Tin Machine 2. 
Some highlights included the songs, Crack 
Cty, Under The God and a 15-minute rendi- 
tion of Heaven’s In Here. The band played 
three encores before closing the show. In all, 
it was a truly captivating performance. 

Boston’s own The Neighborhoods, 
opened the show with a strong down-to— 
earth rock sound that was well-received by 
the audience. They are slated to finish the 
highly successful tour with Tin Machine. 


Toned down 


Bowite, even in his toned— 
down performance, was 
captivating without trying. 
One really got the feeling that 
egos were checked at the stage 
door before this show. 
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Basketball 
defensive 
standout | 


Holtham shuts down 
high-scoring opponents 


By JON MORRIS 
Observer Sports Editor 


High-scoring forwards who play against NECC might think 
they’re going to rack up many points, but they are sadly 
mistaken. 

NECC’s Tara Holtham has consistently shut down op- 
ponents’ top scorers this semester with her strong defensive 
skills. 

“She’s the type of player that can keep you in a game 
because of her defense,” said Jack Hess, women’s basketball 
coach. 

Assistant coach Donna Johnson said Holtham almost 
always guards the opponents’ main offensive threat, and has 
done so with great success. 

Important roje: “There’s a girl at CCRI (Community 
College of Rhode Island),”she said. “They were a one-person 
team, like Tara shut her down.” 

Holtham said defense is the strongest point of her game, 
although it isn’t the only thing she does well. She leads the 
Lady Knights in most statistical categories and has played a big 
role in their 10-2 first-semester record. ? 

Holtham is averaging 16.6 points, 13.1 rebounds, 6.8 
assists, and 4.7 steals per game. 

“Tara’s a great all-around athlete,” Johnson said. “She’s 
strong in all categories. She plays point, off-guard, and small 
forward.” 

Although Holtham is only 5—foot—6, she can mix it up with 
the best of them in both the rebounding and defensive spots. 
She doesn’t look at this as a chore, however. 

“T love rebounding,” she said. “I like defense a lot.” 

Learning experience: She gained much of her toughness 
through experiences in Germany and at the University of New 
Hampshire (UNH). 

In 1987, Holtham’s family moved to Wiesbaden, Germany. 
Her father’s government job required the family to tempo- 
rarily relocate. 

She played high school basketball for three years until she 
graduated. Holtham said basketball in Germany ranks close to 
American ball. During this period, she spent a lot of time 
working on her game. 

“During high school and everyday over the summer, I used 
to play with the guys in my yard,” she said. “It was really 
tough.” 

After high school, Holtham decided to attend UNH. 
When she came back for school, she found things a little more 
difficult than she’d hoped. 

Overwhelmed: “It was tough on me,” she said. “I wasn’t 
ready for school, and coming back from Germany, I wasn’t 
ready for the adjustment.” 

Holtham left UNH and decided to come to NECC. 

“T needed to go to a small school,” she said. “I needed a 
break from school to get my mind into it, to mature.” 

Her time at UNH was not wasted, however. She learned 
something about basketball and herself. 

She found the level of play at UNH tougher and more 
physical. 

Valuable lesson: “It’s the game of basketball,” she said. 
“Tt’s not any sissy—type game. You always have to play at your 
utmost ability, everyday, all the time. 

“The workouts were so hard though. I never had workouts 
that hard in my life, but they made you feel good.” 


This experience strengthened Holtham physically, as well 
as mentally. 

“My mental attitude wasn’t really that good,” she said. “I 
wasn’t strong mentally, but as I kept going I got stronger and 
stronger. Toward the end, I just felt so good. I just felt really 
strong. It’s funny. I had no confidence whatsoever going in 
there and afterward I had so much confidence.” 

Enrollment: Holtham enrolled at NECC this fall, but has 
not declared her major. She said she wants to become a 
veterinarian someday. Her classes are going well so far and she 
is enjoying both school and basketball. 

“For the first time, I like school this year,” she said. “I 
never liked school before. The girls (players) are great.” 

She plans to stay at NECC for another semester and hopes 
to transfer next fall. Teams that have played against NECC so 
far, probably wish she never would have come here. 


She does it all 
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Chris Evans photo 
WHETHER SHE’S leading the fast break, or hustling 
for a loose ball, Lady Knight Tara Holtham gives it her 
all, as she takes command of any situation. 


Hess would like to see Holtham take a more vocal leadership 
on the floor. 

Take charge: “Because she is a good player, it’s natural for 
other players to look to that person for leadership,” he said. 
“She could help the team more if she became a little bit more 
vocal.” 

Ironically, there have been times when Holtham’s defensive 
excellence and intensity have led to problems for the Knights. 

“The team is relying too much on Tara to shut down the 
number-one scorer from the other team,” Hess said. “Well, 
Tara needs help to do that.” 

He also said Holtham has made mistakes on defense, at 
times. 

“By her own admission, she has mental lapses sometimes,” 
he said. “I don’t know if it’s mental lapses or that she’s just so 
intense on her defense that she forgets what all our assignments 
ales 

Overall, however, Hess believes that Holtham has been an 
outstanding part of this year’s team. 

“She’s your classic coachable kid,” he said. “If you had 
eight or 10 Tara’s, you’d have one excellent team.” 

The thought of eight or 10 Tara Holtham’s is enough to 
give any opposing coach nightmares. 


Lady Knights continue to roll 


By JON MORRIS 
Observer Sports Editor 


After one semester, the NECC women’s 
basketball team has lived up to, ifnotsurpassed, 
high expectations. The Lady Knights have 
impressed many, running up a 10-2 record. 

The team won four out of its last five 


games, with victories over Becker—Worcester,, 


68-53, Community College of Rhode Island, 
76-68, Newbury College, 84-34, and Atlantic 
Union, 78-51. 

“TI feel we’re better than I expected,” said 
assistant coach Donna Johnson. “I knew there 
was a lot of talent, but you don’t know how 
the team is going to work with each other and 
we’ve done really well. They work very well 
together.” 

Cooperation: Tara Holtham, who leads 


the team in points, rebounds, assists, and 
steals, said teamwork has played a big role in 
their success. 

“T think we’ve really come a long way,” 
she said. “We really stick together.” 

The Knights’ only two losses this year, 
have come against traditional powerhouses, 
Becker—Leicester and Mitchell Junior College. 
NECC’s 6-1 regional record ranks second in 
New England, behind Becker—Leicester. 

“From anumbers standpoint, I think we’ve 
done very well,” said head coach Jack Hess. 
“On paper, Mitchell is always the best team 
and realistically, Becker—Leicester has to be 
one of the best.” 

Transition baskets: Johnson said much 
of the team’s success can be attributed to a 
consistent transition game and a balanced 
scoring attack. The team averages 81 points 


per game versus opponents’ 54.8. 

‘She also said the improvement of back-up 
center Shaye Fenton has been a pleasant 
development. 

Not everything about the team has been 
perfect, however. Hess said that on numerous 
occasions they have started games slowly and 
fallen behind early. 

“We seem to be lackadaisical at the outset 
of games,” he said. “You can’t spot a team 
twelve points and pull it out all the time.” 

Revenge: Both Mitchell Junior College 
and Becker—Leicester will play at NECC in 
the first two weeks of the semester. The 
Knights have not lost a home game all year. 

“We better have it together early or we’re 
going to be in trouble,” Hess said. “But, 
maybe we’ve improved enough to beat them 
next time.” 


Chris Evans photo 
LEANN REYNOLDS goes up fora shot in 
a recent game against Newbury Col- 
lege. i, 
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Santa Claus visits 


Area gets ready for upcoming holidays 


Meeting his public 
Scott Proposk! photo 


| THE DOWNTOWN Stroll brings Santa down from ma : Scott Proposk! photo 
| the North Pole to greet the children of Haverhill. HELPING TO celebrate the festivity of the Christmas season are the Currier and Ives Singers. _ 


A Noble fir - 
Scott Proposkl photo | 
ANDOVER’ S || 
BRICKSTONE Square ~ 
now boasts the largest . 
live Christmas treein the - 
state. The 80 foot giant — 
is decorated with 15,000 
to 20,000 colored lights, 
and stands about 30 feet 
taller than the Prudential 
Center tree in Boston. 


Scott Proposki photo 
MAKING THE rounds, enjoying the atmosphere, and meeting the revelers at 
this years Downtown Stroll, is Haverhill Mayor Theodore Pelosi Jr. 


¢ 


Seasonal activities 
Scott Proposki photos 


INSPECTING THE second place prize in NECC’s Winter in New 
England photo exhibit, above, are Marilyn Grafinkle, Alvan 
Galber, and the artist, Sealma McPherson. 

Adding atmosphere to a tree lighting recently at Haverhill’s 
Downtown Stroll, are Celia Shea, 4, and Brianne Barrett, 8. 


